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QUIEL PADILLA... Now, While Trials Unite Us EDW. TOMLINSON... Latin America Is of Age 


NORMAN ANGELL... Man Who Taught Me Most FRANCIS B. SAYRE... Helping Others 











‘in WAR can’t be won on battlefields alone. One 
of the most critical campaigns of all must be waged right 
on the doorstep of every family in America. 


This is the fight against higher prices and higher wages. 
It’s a fight that must be won...or victories on battlefields 
will be meaningless. 


It’s like this. In America this year, our total income 
after taxes will be about 133 billion dollars. But there'll 
be only about 93 billion dollars’ worth of goods to spend 
it on. If we all start trying to buy as much as we can, 
prices will shoot up. 


As prices rise, people will ask for—and, in many cases, 
get —higher wages. That will put up the cost of manufac- 
turing, so up will go prices again. Then we'll need another 
pay raise. If we get it, prices rise again. It’s a vicious circle. 


The Government has done a lot to help keep prices 
down. It has put ceilings on food and rent... has rationed 
scarce articles. But the Government can’t do it all alone. 


you're helping the Black Market gang—hurting yourself! 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America. 










































It needs your help! 


Your part in this fight won’t be easy. It will mean fo: 
going luxuries, perhaps doing without a few necessiti« 
Tough? Maybe... but don’t say that where the veterans 
of Italy and New Britain can hear you! 


You want to do your part, of course. So do we all... 
farmers, laborers, white-collar workers, business execu- 
tives. And the way to do your part right now is to observe 
the following seven rules for Victory and a prosperous 


peace... 


1. Buy only what you NEED. And before you buy any- 
thing, remember that patriotic little jingle: “Use it up. 
Wear it out. Make it do or do without.” 


2. Keep your OWN prices DOWN! If you sell goods, 
or your own time and labor, don’t ask for more money than 
you absolutely must! No matter who tries to talk you 
into asking more... don’t listen! 


3. No matter how badly you need something... .1cvcr 
pay more than the posted ceiling price! Don’t buy rationed 
goods without giving up the required coupons. If you do, 


4. Pay your taxes cheerfully! Jaxes are the cheapest 
way to pay for a war! The MORE taxes you pay now— 
when you have some extra money—the LESS taxes you'll 
pay later on! 


5. Pay off old debts. Don’t make any new ones! Get. 
and stay, square with the world! 





6. Start a savings account. Make regular deposits, 
often! Buy life insurance. Keep your premiums paid up. 


7. Buy War Bonds . . . regularly and often! And hold 
on to them! Don’t just buy them with spare cash you can 
easily do without. Invest every dime and dollar you don’t 
actually NEED...even if it hurts to give those dimes and 
dollars up! 






Use it Ww — HELP 
se it up...Wear it out. 
Make it do...Or do without. us 


THAT SELL 
SURRENDER 








C-r-a-s-h! The shell explodes in 
mid-air... and a shower of 
leaflets flutters down upon a sur- 
prised enemy. They tell a story of 
certain defeat . . . promise safe conduct, 
food and medicine to those who surrender. 
Effective? Authorities state that 80° of 
the Axis prisoners taken in North Africa 





and Sicily admitted they were influenced 
to surrender by Allied propaganda. 

This bloodless warfare is being waged by 
the Office of War Information in collab- 
oration with the Army, and at their out- 





posts all over the world this propaganda 
literature is being produced on Davidson 
Dual Duplicators. They were chosen by the 
O.W.I. for their speed, versatility, sim- 
plicity of operation, and dependability even 
under adverse conditions. 

Remember . . . the Davidson is the dupli- 
cator that reproduces from offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates, per- 
mitting you to select the method best suited 
to each job. And only a Davidson can give 
you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


This FREE booklet tells the com- 
plete story of the Davidson and 
includes samples of its work. 
Get your copy today. 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Map Was Rotarian’s Idea 

Points Out D. G. Hopkins, Chair Mfr. 

President, Rotary Club 

Sturgis, Michigan 

The members of the Rotary Club of 
Sturgis liked the way you handled the 
story of the Institute of International 
Understanding which it sponsored [see 
Main Street Looks Outward, February 
RorTaRIAN]. But they would like to have 
just one additional point brought out, 
which they realize space precluded in 
the article. On page 45, Chester S. Wil- 
liams is shown with a group of students 
before a map. We believe RoTariAn 
readers will be interested to know that 
the map is a mural in the hallway of the 
Sturgis High School, an idea of Rotarian 
Paul Winger, superintendent of schools. 


‘We Have 38 Institutes’ 
Says R. D. Yaucu, Cement Distributor 
Governor, Rotary District 176 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 

On page 54 of the February ROTARIAN 
you say, “Among the 47 Rotary Clubs of 
District 164 there'll be 31 Institutes early 
in 1944. ‘tan any other District tie 
that?” 

Yes, we cannot only tie that record, 
but beat it. The 176th District, composed 
of 58 Clubs, can boast of 39 Clubs that 
are sponsoring Institutes of Interna- 
tional Understanding this year. To be 
perfectly fair, I must say that two Clubs 
are sponsoring an Institute jointly, 
which means we will have a net total 
of 38 Institutes in our District. 

This is the second year for Institutes 
in this District, and it might be of inter- 
est to tell you that of the 25 Clubs which 
sponsored Institutes in 1942-43, 24 re- 
newed their commitment to take them 
again this year, and, in addition, 15 other 
Clubs signed up in 1943-44. 


The Thrust Was Gentle 
Chuckles WALTER Travis, Rotarian 
Patriotic Organizations 
Watertown, South Dakota 

Francis Jaffray’s yarn, Why /s a Chair- 
man? [February Rotarian], spins on 
interestingly about terrifying introduc- 
tions he has heard and survived. I was 
struck as I read it, however, with the 
idea that the things that are said to 
speakers after they've spoken are no less 
remarkable. Let me cite this personal 
instance which brought me the most 
memorable words of appreciation I have 
ever received on a talk. And they were 
neither extravagant praise nor harsh 
criticism, by the way; they were on the 
cautious side. 

I was pinch-hitting on a Rotary pro- 
gram for a speaker who was called out 
of town. I was to talk on THE RoTARIAN. 
Cecil Semans, a minister, was the Club's 
Program Chairman for the month. He 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 


alking it over 





was to be away until the meeting, and 
others arranged the program. Thus he 
didn’t know what it was until I showed 
up to be on it. He asked my subject, and 
when I told him, he said that should be 
interesting, as he’d never happened to 
hear the magazine talked about on a 
Club program. 

Probably it should be set down that I 
am a soothing speaker; I never had but 
one man snore when I was talking, and 
that was very gently, and I’ve had only 
one man fall off his chair, and he was 
not badly hurt. Neither was at a Rotary 
meeting. 

Cecil sat with bowed head throughout 
my talk. When I finished, he came up 
with a start. He grasped my hand, and 
looked me in the eye, and said: 

“Well, sir, that was one of the best 
talks on that subject I’ve heard in a 
lo-o-o-ong time!” 


‘Why’ As a Chairman 
Told by W. H. Rew, Jr., Rotarian 
Architect 
Billings, Montana 

Francis Jaffray asks in the February 
Rotarian, Why Is a Chairman?, and an- 
swers his question with an article by 
the same title. It reminded me of 
“Why,” who is a chairman—and a good 
one. 

“Why” Stafford got his nickname and 
the leadership of a lot of committees 
in organizations because his customary 
retort to most any promotional scheme, 
suggested program, or Club endeavor 
was, “Why?” This query was known 
to quiet hysteria, frequently in the bud- 
ding, and at all times brought the Club 
member’s or group’s proposal down to 
an analysis both informative and of 
guidance value in tackling the problem 
at hand. 

“Why” was outstanding on another 
count, too: He knew how to chairman 
a meeting. He knew how to “tune” an 
audience to a speaker, and vice versa. 
He was well aware of the abundance of 
fellowship that carries on during the 
luncheon portion of a Rotary program. 
At the stroke of the bell for attention 
there is always a sudden disruption of 
this fellowship, not always, however, 
fully respected. 

“Why” accomplished results with au- 
dience behavior by one noon introduc- 
ing the audience to the speaker—a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club who was to give 
a Vocational Service talk. “In this sea 
of shining faces,” “Why” began, “some 
of them rather tall for an average face, 
others rather skimpy for such large 
proboscuses, and still others that ex- 
press themselves as being back at the 
office with their troubles rather than 
here on bodies of dead weight, you 
should have attentiveness, a spirit of 


coéperation, and an eager desire for 
your every word. . 

“Over in this corner you have jis; 
that. In this corner the heckler—to aj) 
good intentions, friendly, but su 1 
nuisance. In that corner a convincing 
evidence of brotherly friendship: 
blecloth game, a business-deal twos: 

a two-member ladies’ aid. And in 
last corner, or perhaps filtered thro 
out the assembly, that supreme 
dence of content and relaxation: the 
steal-a-wink-or-two dozer. 

“For your efforts toward an interest 
ing talk on your profession, the re. 
hearsal for, and its finished delivery 
you will receive, at the dais, those who 
are sincerely appreciative, those’ who 
are students of how to make the 
speaker feel good, those who open their 
mouths and get their feet caught in 
them, and you will miss a host of un. 
thoughtfuls.” 

Francis Jaffray should know “Why.” 


Ruminating in Montana 
By M. CockreE.LL, Rotarian 
Proprietor, Termitoxr Company 
Houston, Texas 
The photograph [see cut] shows a 
practical demonstration of the expected 
effect on a Montana farmer from treat- 











LIKE Nebuchadnezzar of olden days, Rotar- 
ian Cockrell adds a new item to his diet. 


ment with Dr. Gustav Martin’s choco 
late-flavored syrup as described in Peeps 
at Things to Come in the January Ro 
TARIAN.* J am the “Montana farmer.” 


*Peeps’ conductor, Dr. Hilton Ira Jones 
reported that Dr. Martin had produced a 
chocolate-flavored syrup containing certain 
germ cultures which, if taken by human be- 
ings, would properly yoy | the intestinal 
flora and confer on us for life the digestive 
powers which are normally possessed by tlic 
goat.—Ebs. 


‘Wire Man’ Stirs Memories 

For P. F, JoHnson, Rotarian 

Senior Active Member 

Pasadena, California 

I am very much interested in the ar- 
ticle in the February Rotarian entitled 
Young Man with a Wire, by Robert M. 
Yoder. My particular interest in this 
is because when the Poulsen recorder 
was first introduced in this country 
about 1900, I thought it was a very 
grand thing, a great improvement, and 
certainly did revolutionize speech re- 
cording. The apparatus had been ap- 
proved by eminent authorities and 
seemed to be workable. 

I am not quite sure whether or not I 
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of this ap- 
any rate I was so con- 

utility that I invested a 

h, howeve at that time 

set so small to me, in stock in ] 
é an company which was to ——— . e 
se machines. For some rea- = ie Pe ve Oe PEN 
the com- 
































I never understood, 
get to the point of pay- 
nds. ... Thi article now en, thin) amet Pit Ge.) Basen Cam GO MINNESOTA 


- Rotary Meets: (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 
the recorde! 1 not work. MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants 


CANADA s - 3S blocks from either depot. 
Neil R 
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about the land and people from 


1y parents came. I have read a 

Sun Yat-se and while I 

e lived from 1866 to 1925, could 
ne the date of his death ?*. 


nterest in your 


ve taken a great 
ne and derive a better under- 
om the vast knowledge of 

ld affairs and postwar glances. 


* Dr. § lied March 12, 1925.—Ebs. 


Old Ads Recall Old Days 

For JoHn F. Way 

Da? le, Indiana 

I greatly enjoyed Advertising—When 
Was a Boy in the January Ro- 


a? dpa 


ARIAN. I remember seeing all those cuts 
n show windows. The first bottle of 
perfume I ever bought was Hoyt’s Ger- 
an Cologne. None ever smelled quite 


good as this bottle. The 
he go in those 


Estey organ 


days. 


Ads Jog Memories 

For JAMES D. ANDERSON 

Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 

The old advertisement for the Fon- 
taine Engine in Advertising — When 
Was a Boy [January RoTarRian] 
rings up pleasant memories of the 
rly ’80s or about the time this engine 
was built. My [Continued on page 52] 
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FLORIDA 

MIAM!I—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 





GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of gous comfort 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. Tucker, 
dr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM =F. 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 








COMFORT 


CUISINE 
CONVENIENCE 


PALMER HOUSE 









GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 











HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 
. e a 
Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 























guests. Direction Dinkier Hotels. 





LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
John J. O'Leary, Vice- 


Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 





ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with beth from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 






NORTH CAROLINA 

300 rooms. modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels, W. 4, 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Hu. $2.75 up. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI_HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's — > 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. KRM ce. 12:15. 





PENNSYLVANIA 











it’s a NEW Bellevue... 


in all but tradition! 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 


President 





















TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS——HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’ 625 roome with bath, downtows ie 
cation, air-conditioned. BM Tues., 12:15. 





in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering, let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 

















F you've ever dreamed of owning 

acamp... cabin... or cottage 
of your own, Ontario, Canada’s 
Vacation Province, is the place to 
build it. Nowhere in the world is 
there such a vacation land for 
those who love the North, with its 
fragrant pines and its granite 
cliffs . . . its sunny beaches and 
limpid lakes. And thousands of 
acres of Ontario Crown Lands are 
available to Americans as well as 
Canadians, for 
summer resort 


use. , lV, 











Perhaps you may 
choose a site where 
you have formerly spent 

your holidays—a spot on your 
favourite fishing lake or near 
friends who have already estab- 
lished a summer home here. Or 
you may choose an island where 
you will be the sole camper; or a 
secluded hideaway in really wild 
northern country for a hunting 
lodge. 


Think it over as a _ post-war 
possibility. Mail this coupon fora 
copy of A CABIN OF YOUR 
OWN, now in preparation, which 
gives details governing the pur- 
chase or long-term-lease of Crown 
Lands in Ontario. 








Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 

214.Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me when ready the 

pamphlet, “A Cabin of Your Own,” 
iving details concerning Crown 
nds of Ontario available for lease 

or purchase. 


Name........ 
Address.................. 
Cir oF F.O............ State 














“Rotary in 47 Minutes’ 


That's the title of a small book that has much to 
offer all Rotarians, old or new....It is reviewed 
here as No. 8 of the ‘Little Lessons in Rotary.’ 








“READ up on Rotary” is good coun- 
sel for any Rotarian—especially the new 
member. To inspire him to do that 
“reading up” is the purpose of the little 
book Rotary in 47 minutes, which, in it- 
self, is a whole library of Rotary infor- 
mation condensed to 40 pages. Written 
in 1936 by the late L. S. (“Larry”) Ak- 
ers, of Memphis, Tennessee, a Past Di- 
rector of Rotary International, the book 
is now out in its third edition. (Copies 
are available from Rotary International, 
39 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois, at 50 cents apiece, or 45 cents in 
lots of ten or more.) 

The book tells simply and informa- 
tively about Rotary—‘“its origin, its 
growth, its Objects, its challenge.” It 
relates, for example, the story well 
known to veteran Rotarians of how Paul 
P. Harris, a lawyer living in Chicago, 
Illinois, conceived the idea of organized 
“friendly intercourse between kindred 
spirits in the different lines of business 
ind professional activities.” It tells how 
the organization came into being in 1905 
and was called “Rotary” because of the 
early practice of alternating meeting 
places from one member’s office to an- 
other’s. 

Rotary’s amazing growth after it be- 
came international in 1910 is presented 
in both graphic and statistical form. 
Thought compelling comparisons like 
this one punctuate the pages: 


SERVICE 
The Common Con- As the Rotary 
ception: Ideal: 
To work on the An attitude of 
command or re- mind that inspires 


quest of another; to 
labor for compensa- 
tion; to fulfill an ob- 


action, with 
“thoughtfulness of 
others as its basis 


ligation to others. and helpfulness to 
others as its expres- 
sion.” 


totary, the book reminds us, is 
unique in its membership requirements. 
No person may be admitted to.member- 
ship whose business classification is al- 
ready represented in the Club member- 
ship. This “basis of exclusive classifica- 
tion affords distinctive selection.” How 
such selection works out is discussed in 
concise paragraphs on the four classes 
of membership—active, past service, 
senior active, and honorary. 

The 47 minutes required to read this 
“little lesson” will foster increasing ap- 
preciation of “one of the most truly uni- 
versal media in the world today for car- 
rying the message of goodwill to recep- 
tive minds in all lands”—Rotary. 

Next month the “Little Lesson” will 
tell about Rotary finances.—Ebs. 

* * * 





Readers wishing further opportunity 
to read articles in Spanish will find it in 
Revista Rotraria, published monthly in 
that language. A year’s subscription in 
the Americas is $1.50. 


“LEA cuanto pueda acerca de Rota 
es un buen consejo para cualquie: 
tario—especialmente para el rotario n 
vo. Estimularlo a estas lecturas es 
proposito del folleto “Rotary en 47 M 
nutos”, que, en si mismo, es toda 
biblioteca de informaci6n rotaria co; 
densada en 40 paginas. Escrito en 1% 
por el finado L. S. Akers (Larry) 
Menfis, Tennessee, ex director de Rota 
International, el libro va ya en su 
cera edici6n. (Hay ejemplares de ven 
en la secretaria general de Rotary I: 
ternational, 35 East Wacker Drive, C! 
cago 1, Illinois, E. U. A., a razén de 50 
centavos cada uno, 0 45 centavos en lotes 
de diez o mas.) 

El libro habla de Rotary en forma se: 
cilla e informativa—‘“su origen, su desa 
rrollo, sus fines, sus aspiraciones”. Re 
lata, por ejemplo, la historia bien cono 
cida de los rotarios veteranos de cémo 
Paul P. Harris, un abogado que vivia en 
Chicago, Illinois, concibi6é la idea de una 
organizada “relaci6n amistosa entre es 
piritus afines en diferentes ramas de 
negocios y actividades profesionales” 
Dice cémo naci6 la organizaci6n en 1905 
y fué llamada “Rotary” como consecuen 
cia de la pristina costumbre de alte: 
nar el lugar de reunién pasando sucesi 
vamente de la oficina de.un socio a la 
de otro. 

El desarrollo sorprendente de Rotary 
después de que se hizo internacional en 
1910, se presenta tanto en forma grafica 
como estadistica. Comparaciones como 
ésta, que obligan a pensar, abundan en 
sus paginas: 


SERVICIO 
Seguin el Concepto Segitin el Ideal Rota 
7ulgar: rio: 
Trabajar bajo las Actitud mentai 
6rdenes o a pedi- ue estimula a 
mento de otro; tra- obrar teniendo como 
bajar por paga; base la “considera 


cumplir una obliga- cién del legitimo 

ci6én para con otros. interés ajeno, y co 
mo expresion, el an 
helo de ser iutil a 
los demas” 

Rotary, nos recuerda el libro, se sin 
gulariza por sus requisitos para acepta! 
socios. No puede admitirse a ninguna 
persona cuya clasificacién profesional 
esté ya representada en el personal del 
club. “sta “base de clasificacién ex 
clusiva permite una selecci6n caracte 
ristica”. Los resultados de esta selec 
cién se estudian en parrafos concisos 
sobre las cuatro clases de socios—acti 
vos, servicio anterior, veteranos activos 
y honorarios. 

Los 47 minutos que se requieren para 
leer esta “leccioncita” determinaran una 
apreciacion mayor de “uno de los medios 
realmente mas universales del mundo 
actual para trasmitir el mensaje de bue- 
na voluntad a las almas acogedoras de 
todos los paises’”—Rotary. 
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Latin America on the Alert 


bes Of Your MAGAZINE S 


A DIRECT descendant 
of the Aztecs who suf 





jCon Mucho Gusto!............ ( SOED. <vsvevdee @ fered under Spanish 

Now, While Trials Unite Us........ Ezequiel Padilla ...... 7 conquistadors, Dr. Ezs- 

: < QUIEL PADILLA, Mexico's 

Latin America Comes of Age....... Edward Tomlinson ... 8 Foreign Minister, has 

Speaking of Books—.............. John T. Frederick..... 32 “come to symbolize the 

Mexico City Invests in Boys........ The Scratchpad Man.. 42 will toward hemisphere 

cooperation” against 

: modern political tyr- 

‘ Padilla anny. Educated at the 

Rotary: Accent on Service University of Mexico, the Sorbonne in 

Rotary Has a Foundation....... ...W. W. Martin... =< Paris, and Columbia University in the 

Old Town with New Ideas Pictorial 19 United States, he has represented his 

ae of ; pe Seatac one country at many international parleys. 
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When Latin Americans like life, they say so . . . with much gusto . . . and 
when they say so in song, they convince the dourest skeptic that there are still 
beauty and jubilo aplenty on this sorry old sphere. Angelina and Tonio, here 
—take them, for example. Along with a charro orchestra and other entertain- 
ers, they recently stormed the Rotary Club of El Paso, Texas—and there was 
not a quiet foot in the house for an hour. Smiling Mexicanos, they were brought 
to the meeting by good neighbors just across the Rio Grande—the Rotarians 
of Ciudad Juarez, who were happily returning a program El Paso Rotarians 
had given them a month earlier. It all adds up to one more brick in the 


growing edifice of Pan-American goodwill which rests upon understanding. 
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Now, While Trials Unite Us... 


By Ezequiel Padilla 


Minister of Foreign Relations for Mexico 


SECURITY for all 
men and peace for all peoples are 
the deep desires of the multitudes 
vyho are plodding through the val- 
ey of the shadows today. Desola- 
tion and despoilation, the sinister 
handmaidens of war, are greatly 
ntensifying the demand of the 
peoples for a lasting peace. And 
if it is not granted this time, each 
lay of war becomes one of mu- 
tual suicide. 

Thus, the final solution must be 

ought with a fervent devotion. It 

; more than 200 years since Jer- 
emy Bentham, the great English 
jurist, proposed these five bases 
for a peaceable humanity: uni- 
versal disarmament; international 
courts; sanctions against offend- 
ers; codification of international 
law; freedom for colonies. These 
charts are still valid, for they 
show the safe way. The League of 
Nations was a false label; behind 
the closed doors of Geneva, power 
politics continued to dictate op- 
portunistic plans. And when argu- 
ments skirted principle and be- 
came purely those of force, they 
became arbitrary, frangible, inse- 
cure—for nothing is more change- 
able than force. 

The original principles, how- 
ever, are still virgin. They have 
never been tried. Miserably bur- 
lesqued in the previous post-war 
period, they are marking time 
until men, with organized intelli- 
gence establish upon them the 
institutions which, freely granted 
by all peoples, will assure a per- 
manent and durable peace. Vic- 
tory comes first, of course, but the 
goal of collective security after 
this war is the essential part of 
true victory. 

Now, while peoples are united 
in the sorrows of combat and not 
in the arrogance of triumph, is 
the moment when our inspiration 
is purest. When peace has come, 
there will be a recrudescence of 
antagonisms. Each people will 
separately interpret the victory, 
and the tide of common interest 
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Today—not tomorrow in the arrogance of triumph—is 
the moment to plan that world all good men desire. 


will divide as the mouth of a river 
at the delta. Never will the world 
be nearer a new conflict than the 
day the church bells peal “Peace!” 
Problems of frontiers, of inde- 
pendence, of credit and funds, of 
imperialism; problems of hunger 
ahd food, of demobilization of 
men and industry, will arise as 
signals of disunity and discord. 

To build on such quaking in- 
flammable bases the organization 
the world desires would be an 
ominous task. That is why Gov- 
ernments, business, and commu- 
nities are working with such con- 
centration now to resolve the gi- 
gantic questions that becloud the 
peace to come. 

A victory that comes to the 
world mutilated and headless, as 
the Nike of Samothrace, ceases to 
be a victory. It is no longer a true 
symbol of dignity, and human re- 
demption. 

The whole world awaits the 
next peace as a consecration of 
fraternity, economic justice, and 
positive liberty. The greatness of 
these principles lies in the fact 
that they shall not be mere decora- 
tions for the strong nations, but 
universal gains for all men. 

In the Four Freedoms which 
were postulated by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, there are 
four words that shine with the 
moral brilliance of the Holy Writ: 
“Everywhere in the world!” The 
short paragraphs of Articles Five 
and Six of the Atlantic Charter— 
those which state the intention to 
obtain in the field of economics the 
closest possible collaboration be- 
tween the nations with the sole 
object of securing prosperity and 
social security for all — give, in 
their universality, the strongest 
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guaranty of the future world 
peace. There are but two ways of 
living together internationally- 
the old way of force, and the new 
way of international collaboration 
that will utilize every vestige of 
intelligence of all peoples to win 
their common destiny. This latter 
can only be achieved on the solid 
foundation of genuine reciprocity 
—reciprocity of responsibility and 
of benefit. 

The hope of the world lies in 
common solidarity—that none re- 
mains aloof. Isolation will not 
merely mean the sacrifice of the 
weak nations—it will be the su- 
icidal betrayal of the strong ones. 
For the clouded currents of inse- 
curity spring from this kind of 
competition for predominance. In 
this desire to preserve and in- 
crease “zones of influence’’—and 
of exploitation—are stored the 
mines which will set off a new 
world explosion. 





Taz PEOPLES of the world 
have reached the class of beings 
entitled not only to political 
rights, but also to economic rights. 
The citizen of a democracy fights 
not only against open tyranny and 
false democracies, but also against 
his own exploitation either by 
Governments or by men. 

Applied science comes to the aid 
of this dream: modern technology 
guarantees abundance, and the 
miracle of modern communication 
guarantees proper distribution. It 
needs only the resolution of man 
to end misery and injustice after 
the victory. No greater catas- 
trophe can happen to humanity 
after the war than the forgetting 
of the objectives which link us in 
today’s victories. 
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HE GREATEST single reser- 

voir of raw materials in the 

universe today is to be found 
in the vast world popularly known 
as Latin America. In the 20 repub- 
lics and numerous colonies lying 
between the United States and the 
Antarctic regions, Mother Nature 
has concentrated a fabulous va- 
riety of minerals, metals, precious 
stones, tropical foods and fruits, 
agricultural products, and _ live- 
stock, most of them in almost un- 
limited quantities. 

The resources of this region are 
not only playing a strategic rdle 
in the war efforts of the United 
Nations. They are destined to fig- 
ure mightily in the reconstruction 
and general economy of the entire 
world when the disastrous conflict 
is over. When peace comes, the 
eyes of shattered and starving mil- 
lions of people in Europe will look 
to the limitless stretches of unset- 
tled lands in these Americas as a 
haven of refuge, lands in which to 
begin life over again. 


BY EDWARD 
TOMLINSON 





Some economists and _politi- 
cians, who seem long on theory 
and not too informed on facts, are 
quick to debate these statements. 
Some of them question the advis- 
ability of even entertaining the 
thought of such possibilities. One 
school argues that large-scale in- 
dustrialization and exploitation of 
the minerzls and raw materials in 
these nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere would rob the densely in- 
habited sections of Europe, the 
Near East, and Far East—China 
and the Pacific islands in particu- 
lar—of the means of rehabilitating 
and maintaining themselves. An- 
other school insists that to encour- 
age the bvilding of factories and 
foundries in these countries would 
be setting up competition fo 
Great Britain, the United States, 
and the other highly industrialized 
nations, which are bearing the 
brunt of the present war. 

But while the theorists debate 
the question, many leading indus- 
trialists, economists, and officials, 
both in the countries themselves 
and in the outside world—in Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United 
States—are busy with plans and 
blueprints for the exploitation of 
these riches. Others are already 
actively engaged in many long- 
range developments. No matter 
what theories on the subject any 
of us may hold, the expansion of 
industry and countless new enter- 
prises in Latin America is already 
underway. In Mexico, in Central 
and South America, the stage is 
already set for the next great 
drama in Western civil‘zation. In- 
deed we are not confronted with a 
theory. but with the fact that 
Latin America has come of age. 

Without the material contribu- 
tions of these southern countries 
and islanes, the Allied powers 
would be seriously handicapped 
in building the machines with 
which to fight the war. The United 


COVERING every Pan-American Conte: 
ence since 1928, the author has won for 
himself the title “dean of Latin-American 
commentators.” Columbia University re 
cently awarded him the Maria Moors Cabot 
Gold Medal for contributions to inter-Ameni- 
can relations in journalism and radio 


States and Great Britain have not 
only had to build and maintain 
their own naval and air forces, and 
do their own fighting, but they 
have also been under the necessity 
of supplying many of the ships, 
planes, and equipment needed by 
their allies, such as Russia, China, 
and the Fighting French. One- 
half the copper, practically all the 
tin, most of the tungsten, manga 
nese, all the vanadium, and count- 
less other minerals and metals 
necessary for these purposes are 
coming from the Peruvian, Bo 
livian, and Chilean Andes. 

In a recent editorial the British 
Oil Journal of London said, in ef- 
fect, that without the oil of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia the Royal Air 
Force could not take off the 
ground and His Majesty’s Navy 
would be unable to put to sea 
The largest oil refinery in the 
world is located on the tiny Dutch 
island of Aruba, just off the Vene- 
zuelan Coast. Since the beginning 
of the war practically all the out- 
put of this plant has been shipped 
to the British Isles. 

Without the increasing flow of 
Mexican minerals and metals to 
the United States many of its fac- 
tories would be at least slowed 
down. All the bauxite available 
to the United States from foreign 
sources comes from Dutch Guiana, 
without which the numbers of 
bombers and fighter planes would 
be very limited. The quartz crys- 
tal of Brazil makes possible radio 
communication for planes, ships, 
and tanks, and practically all 
broadcasting in general; it is in- 
dispensable in gun sights, bomb 
sights, and numerous other preci- 
sion instruments vital to modern 
warfare. Ninety percent of all the 
available supplies of this glasslike 
mineral today comes from the vast 
southern republic. 

Brazil also supplies much of the 
mica necessary in all United 
States’ electrical equipment, as 
well as substantial amounts of the 
industrial diamonds for the ma- 
chine tools in its war factories. 
Seventy-five percent of all the 
coffee for the armies and civilians 
ot the Allied world is supplied by 
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Brazil, Colombia, and the Central 
nerican and island countries, 
ile the sugar with which to 
eeten it comes from Cuba and 
e other tropical regions. 

Most of the beef and mutton for 

Allied troops in England, the 

teaks and goulash for the fighting 

| en in the Mediterranean area, 
me from Uruguay and Argen- 
Without the wool and hides 
Uruguay and the Argentine 
.mpa country there would be 
wer blankets, less warm cloth- 
g and a very limited number of 
q oes for British and Yankee sol- 
; diers everywhere. Even most of 
he tanning material for the leath- 
comes from the quebracho for- 
of Argentina and Paraguay. 
These are but a few scattered 
items from the long list of critical 
necessities which the southern 
countries are supplying to the 
h and the United States, and 
herefore to the Russians, the Chi- 
nese, the French, and many of the 
other United Nations. 
The war has given impetus not 





only to these enterprises, but to 
numerous new ones as well. New 
agricultural crops and products 
ie are being established, which are 
17 not only important to the war ef- 


fort, but tremendously important 
to these countries in normal times. 


»Zomes of Age 


The islands of the Caribbean, 
known in the past only as produc- 
ers of fruits, sugar cane, and a few 
other tropical products, have be- 
come important sources of min- 
erals and a long list of vegetable 
crops. Cuba is today the only 
source of chrome ore available to 
the United States. Manganese pro- 
duction in the island has doubled 
since America entered the war. 
More important still, a 30-million- 
dollar plant for the production and 
refining of nickel is now being 
completed in the Cuban republic. 
The tiny French-speaking na- 
tion of Haiti has become an impor- 
tant source of sisal fiber, necessary 
for binder twines, the kind indis- 
pensable in harvesting machinery. 
A vast area of Haitian farm land 
has been planted in cryptostegia, 
a vine which is a new and valu- 
able source of natural rubber. 
The little countries of Middle 
America may no longer be referred 
to as banana republics. They are 
now producing other things than 
fruit. When the Japanese took 
over The Philippines, they de- 
prived the United States of a prod- 
uct indispensable to the Navy as 
well as the merchant fleet. That 
product is abaca, the tropical fiber 
from which manila hemp is made, 
and manila hemp is the raw ma- 
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AIRPLANE MOTORS in the rough—a mountain of baux- 
ite, or aluminum ore, in British Guiana. Huge untapped 
he deposits in Dutch Guiana and Brazil await post- 


war exploitation to meet growing world requirements. 
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terial for all rope and cordage 
used so extensively in the marine 


world. 


The United Fruit Company, in 
coéperation with the Governments 
as well 


of several of the countries, 


as the United States Government, 
already has thousands of acres of 
abaca in production in Panama 
In fact, this or- 


and Costa Rica. 
ganization, one of the greatest 


agricultural and farming corpora- 
tions of modern times, has trans- 
formed its entire economy, and is 


now engaged in the development 
of great fiber, rubber, quinine, and 
other plantations where once only 
bananas grew. 

Quinine is not only a necessity 
in peacetime, but a lifesaver in 
time of war. When the present 
conflict began, the United States 
was wholly dependent on the 





ent rate of iron and steel produc- 
tion, the first-class ore will last 
about ten years. Brazil has the 
largest single deposit of undevel- 
oped iron ore in the world, and 
enormous quantities of manga- 
nese and other alloys to go with it. 
Brazil can and will become one of 
the great steel-producing nations 
of the world. Through the codp- 
eration of United States capital, 
one of the largest steel mills in the 
hemisphere is now nearing com- 
pletion in the State of Minas 
Geraes. Plans are already under- 
way for similar plants in Peru and 
Chile. 

Another enterprise that is en- 
tirely new to South America, and 
one destined to play an important 
part in the political and cultural 
as well as the commercial life of 
the southern continent, is paper 
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BALED SISAL awaiting shipment, a common sight in Central America since the hemp supply 
from The Philippines has been cut off. Sisal makes strong rope—a wartime indispensable. 


Dutch East Indies for this prod- 
uct. Yet the cinchona tree, from 
the bark of which quinine is ex- 
tracted, is a native of the Amer- 
ican Tropics. In Guatemala and 
elsewhere, quinine production is 
rapidly becoming a major activ- 
ity. 

Dozens of other new agricul- 
tural products are now being or 
soon will be produced in these 
countries. Numerous vegetable 
oils, oils from tung trees, castor 
beans, coconut and other palms, 
formerly produced largely in the 
islands and regions of the Far 
East, are now being planted and 
grown on a large scale in Central 
and South America, along the 
Amazon, in Colombia, in Ecuador, 
and in Peru. 

The United States is rapidly us- 
ing up its iron ore. In northern 
Michigan and Minnesota the other 
day I learned that with the pres- 
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manufacturing. All the countries 
of South America have been com- 
pletely dependent upon other na- 
tions not only for ne vsprint, and 
paper for books and periodicals, 
but paper for commercial purposes 
as well. Only in Southern Brazil, 
of all the nations of the continent, 
are there softwoods in any quan- 
tity, suitable for the manufacture 
of paper. The vast jungle and for- 
est areas of the Amazon basin, 
Central America, and the islands 
are made up entirely of hard- 
woods. Several small paper mills 
are now ready for operation in 
Southern Brazil, and plans for the 
establishment of others, capable 
of producing enough paper not 
only for Brazil, but for practically 
all the other South American na- 
tions, are about to be projected. 
Latin America’s contributions 
and services to the countries and 
peoples fighting to free humanity 







from the threat of totalitarian 
are not only sufficient to warrant 
their everlasting gratitude, 
such services and _ assistanc: 
should justify the coédperation anq 
financial aid necessary for the { 
ther development of these vast 
sources. What is more, Brit 
the United States, and the oth: 
owe it to their own people, and to 
the rest of the United Nations, to 
see that the products of these | 
tions are made to flow into 
main channels of world commerc: 


I; MEANS the dissemination of 
production and commerce, which 
is a healthy process in peacetim« 
and a strategic necessity in war- 
time. This war is costing the A\l- 
lied Nations more in lives, money, 
and effort than it should, because 
statesmen and industrialists in the 
past, through monopolies, cartels, 
and other restrictive devices, con 
fined the production and process 
ing of many key industrial prod- 
ucts to a few areas of the world. 

Although the United States con- 
sumes more tin than the rest of 
the world combined, she had de- 
pended solely upon British and 
Dutch interests in the Far East 
to supply her with all the tin she 
required. Yet the second-largest 
tin deposits in existence are in 
Bolivia. Not only were there no 
tin refineries in the United States, 
but the country was not even in 
possession of a single formula for 
smelting and refining of tin ore. 

Such a situation was not for the 
best interests of a great power in 
normal times, but it was a stark 
tragedy in time of war. This situ- 
ation proved to be one of the 
greatest handicaps to the British 
and the Dutch themselves. They 
were the first to feel the loss of 
these products. But for the fact 
that a large stockpile of rubber 
and tin had been accumulated in 
the United States beforehand, the 
Axis might have won the war, be- 
fore enough synthetic rubber 
could be produced, or before new 
tin refineries for the processing of 
Bolivian tin could be set up. 

With the route through the 
Mediterranean closed by the ene- 
my, and British oil resources in 
the Near East cut off, except by 
the long steamer route thousands 
of miles around South Africa, it 
was a godsend that great refineries 
had been set up in the Caribbean 
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Americas. Mr. 
immortal remarks 

so Many owing so much to 
ould have been an empty 
those brave pilots could 

ve secured the gasoline and 
the coun- 
Western 


ons of the 


r planes fron 


islands of the 
yhere. 
ortsightedness upon the 
of those who say we owe it 
Chinese, the Javanese, and 
other peoples of the Near and 
not to build new enter- 
es elsewhere that may com- 
te with those upon which they 
e dependent for a livelihood. On 
it to them 


e contrary, we Ow’ 


do just that. In order to liber- 
te them from the yoke of their 
ieror, we have been under 


cessity of waiting until pro- 
ctive machinery could be set 
ntil new factories and re- 
es could be built. If the ma- 
nery and sources of production 


round the 


l een distributed 

d, there would have been 
1e very first other areas 
om which to draw materials and 
pplies. Then the war might 
ve been shortened considerably, 

d millions of lives saved 
Moreover, those in the United 
States and elsewhere who fear 
industrialization of Latin 


destructive 
competition are closing their eyes 
to a fundamental fact. Great Brit- 
and the United States have 
been the most powerful competi- 
tors in modern times. Yet when 
upon the world, the 
United Kingdom was the greatest 
ingle market for United States’ 
products, and vice versa. Canada, 
over which United States industry 
itself had scattered branch plants 
and factories, was the second-best 
customer for the United States. 


America will create 


war burst 


R CONTRAST the United States 
was Brazil’s best customer, but 
he was way down the list as a 
purchaser of United States’ prod- 
ucts, although her population is 
roughly that of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and more than 
four times that of Canada. The 
reasons are simple: small buying 
power, due to a lower standard of 
living for the masses, which in 
turn is due to limited industry, 
limited employment, and lower 
wages. The diversification and 
expansion of industry in Brazil 
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and throughout the Latin Amer- 
icas will not only make for larger 
and more profitable markets for 
the United States, for Great Brit- 
ain and the others, but, true to 
the old maxim—a pebble thrown 
into a lake finally produces waves 
on the shore—it_ will 
even increase the economic buy- 
ing power of the whole world. 

The leaders of Britain and the 
United States have subscribed to 
the principle of equality for all na- 
tions, great and small, and their 
rights to enjoy freedom from 
want, from fear, from exploitation, 
domination, and a lot of other 
things. If these two great powers 
are to return to the old ways of 
economic restrictions, combines, 
and cartels, their promises and 
pledges to humanity will eventual- 


opposite 





MIDJUNGLE port on a Latin-American airline. 


ly seem to a large portion of the 
people of the world, and particu- 
larly to the 125 million inhabitants 
of Latin America, as little less 
than brazen hypocrisy. 

And it will be well for them to 
consider that the majority of the 
Latin nations of the Americas 
have not only contributed tremen- 
dous supplies of raw materials, 
foods, and other services to the 
fighting countries, but 13 of them 
have declared war on the Axis 
powers. All others have severed 
all ties with Tokyo and Berlin. 
They have generously provided 
all the facilities necessary, for 
whatever was asked of them, for 
defense bases and for the protec- 
tion of shipping and supply lines 
both in the South Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

When bombs fell on Pearl Har- 
bor, the United States was not the 
first nation of the Americas to 
declare war on Japan. Through- 


out the annals of history little 
Costa Rica, the nearest country to 
the Panama Canal on the north, 
will bear that distinction. Within 
a matter of days, all the othe 
countries of Middle America and 
the islands of the Caribbean fol 
lowed in almost rhythmic succes 
sion. On the South American Con- 
tinent, practically every Govern- 
ment immediately 
solidarity and opened its harbors 
to United States and Allied ships 
Even exclusive Argentina and its 


expressed its 


neutral-minded officials hastened 
to declare the United States a non 
belligerent 

In the following months, all but 
Argentina and Chile broke diplo 
matic relations and severed all po- 
litical and economic ties with Ber- 


lin, Tokyo, and Rome. Subse 





Within a decade passenger and freight car- 
rying planes have opened up rich Latin-American hinterlands that roads haven't yet reached. 


quently Mexico entered hostilities 
against the Axis. Then Chile with- 
drew recognition from the Axis 
countries. Following an unpro- 
voked attack, Brazil, with nearly 
the whole of her merchant fleet at 
the bottom of the Atlantic, ac- 
cepted the challenge from Hitler 
and Mussolini. Bolivia declared 
war, and then Colombia joined the 
procession. Only a few weeks ago, 
Argentina severed diplomatic and 
trade relations—and thus all the 
20 nations next door to the United 
States are either in the war or 
have broken all relations with the 
Axis enemies. 

And a score of 20 to 0 is a good 
score wherever you find it. 

* * * 

Note: Mr. Tomlinson’s article is 
No. 31 in the “A World to LIVE 
In” series, bears on the problem 
of postwar contributions of the 
Americas, and anticipates Pan 
American Day, April 14.—Ebs. 
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By W. W. Martin 


Chairman, Rotary Foundation Committee; 
Member, Rotary Club of St. Louis, Mo. 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion, 


[. BYRON Mullanphy, who as 
Mayor of my home city of St 
Louis back in 1852, had read his 
Bobbie Burns, he might have 
saved uncounted hours of wran- 
gling in our courts. The trouble 
was not that Mayor Mullanphy 
did not have a good heart. He 
did. But his mind wasn’t equipped 
with peep sights for the future. 

St. Louis in his day was a bus- 
tling, swashbuckling river port. 
Steamboats chugged up from New 
Orleans and on to the fur country 
of the upper Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. Ferries brought 
countless covered wagons filled 
with emigrants eager to join the 
throng hurrying over the Santa 
Fe and Oregon trails to the Golden 
West. All of that cheered the St. 
Louis merchants, of course, but 
kindly old Mayor Mullanphy was 
bothered by the flotsam and jet- 
sam cast up by this restless tide 
of humanity. Indians, cholera, 
river snags, and the common im- 
providence of man strewed St. 
Louis’ streets with human trag- 
edies. 

The Mayor’s heart was touched. 














Rotary Hos a Foundation 






It is built of experience-tested ideals mortared with 
time, effort, and money given by those who understand. 


He would establish a fund to look 
after them—“to aid distressed em- 
igrants passing through St. Louis 
to seek homes in the West.” He 
set aside a third of his large for- 
tune for the purpose—and, no 
doubt, many a care- and travel- 
worn family called his name 
blessed 

sut within a few years the flow 
of emigrants slowed down to a 
trickle. The money the good May- 
or had earmarked to help them 
backed up in the banks, accumu- 
lating interest, but was seldom 
drawn upon. There it is today, 
thousands of dollars of it, and 
nothing for it to do. The lawyer 
who tied it up did his work so 
well that it can’t be touched for 
any purpose but that for which it 
was intended. 

I tell that story whenever I’m 
asked what is going to be done 
with the 2-million-dollar fund 
that Rotary International hopes 
some day to have in its Founda- 
tion. For Arch C. Klumph, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who was Presi- 
dent back in 1916-17, and the oth- 
ers who set it up were wiser than 
old Mayor Mullanphy. Look in 
Article XVII of the By-Laws of 
Rotary International and you will 
find that the purpose of the Foun- 
dation is— 
the furtherance of the purposes of 
Rotary International or the Objects of 
Rotary, or of any philanthropic, chari- 


table, educational, or other eleemosy- 


nary purpose, object, movement, or 
institution, approved by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International. 


That is sufficiently broad to 
keep Rotary out of the ditch of 
error into which Mayor Mullan- 
phy’s good intentions led him. 
Yet, the Foundation can step in 
and do any work deemed worthy 
by the Board and by the Founda- 
tion’s able Trustees, each of them 
a Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national.* 

Today the world is at war, but 
“This, too, shall pass,” as the Ven- 
erable Bede has reminded man- 
kind for all time. Through Com- 
munity Chests, through the Red 
Cross, and through scores of other 


*Rotary Foundation Trustees (with 
staggerec terms, running until 1948) 
Chairman Clinton P. Anderson, Congress 
man from New Mexico; Tom J. Davis 
lawyer, of Butte, Montana; George C 
Hager, manufacturing executive, Chicago 
Illinois; Will R. Manier, Jr., lawyer, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Harry H. Rogers, lawyer 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Honorary Trustees are Chairman Arch 
C. Klumph, Cleveland, Ohio; T. Harry Ban 
field, Portland, Oregon; Manuel Gaete 
Fagalde, Santiago, Chile; Donato Gam 
inara, Montev ideo, Uruguay; Paul P 
Harris, Chicago, Illinois; Herbert C. Hoo 
ver, Palo Alto, California; F. E. James 
Madras, India; Louis L. Lang, Kitchene1 
Ontario, Canada; Charles A. Mander 
Wolverhampton, England; Daniel L 
Marsh, Boston, Massachusetts; Crawford 
C. McCullough, Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada; Angus Mitchell, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Armando de Arruda Pereira, Sido 
Paulo, Brazil; J. Layton Ralston, Ottawa 
Ontario, Canada; Almon E. Roth, Palo 
Alto, California; Felipe Silva, Cienfuegos, 
Cuba; I. B. Sutton, Tampico, Mexico. 

Members of the Rotary Foundation 
Committee are Chairman W. W. Martin, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Crombie Allen, On 
tario, California; E. A. Blackburn, Hous- 
ton, Texas; James M. Cobb, Monroe, Lou- 
isiana; H. Dennett Jones, Graham, North 
Carolina: David C. Rattray, Puunene 
Maui, Hawaii; Nat S. Rogers, Seattle, 
Washington. 


“KINDLY old Mayor Mullanphy was bothered by the flot- 


sam and jetsam cast up by this restless tide of humanity.” 
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ROTARY 


ropic agencies, the most 
needs of the moment are 
et When victory has 

then to Rotary shall 
great opportunity—if we 


ir has already cost our 
on more than 400 Clubs 
ears of extension work. 
even years ago we were 
‘our International Conven- 
France, the fourth to meet 
Purope Today our Clubs in 
Germany, in France, in 
ind other overrun coun- 
re extinct or in eclipse. 
When conditions ripen, Rotary 
Clubs can do much to mend the 
ken lives of individuals and 
communities in war-wrecked 
| and the un- 
ling that were engendered 
sroups of men meeting under 
Rotary banner in prewar days 
earnest of what it can do 
vhen peace returns. Rotary is a 
ready-made instrument for the 
development of leadership in the 
ir reconstruction period. It 
1 proved device for the estab- 
hment of friendly relations 
nong business and professional 
men the world over 
iy be that $50,000 annually 
will be needed for the work. To 
fail to do it would be a tragedy. 
And new doors will open for the 
organization of more Clubs. China 
| offer a great opportunity 
with its 1,500 cities of more than 
90,000 population. India, Latin 
America — wherever your finger 
may fall on the map, there may 
be postwar opportunities for 
planting the Rotary seed of un- 
derstanding and goodwill. 
Another $50,000 could be spent 
annually for such Rotary exten- 
sion. To fail to be ready for this 
would mean the loss of a great 


Europe. The goodwil 


aione wll 
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chance to impregnate the minds 
and hearts of tomorrow’s world 
leaders with the essentials of a 
durable peace 

And Rotary has much “home 
work” to do. Study, for example, 
should be given to further ways 
in which local Clubs can be more 
effective. The weekly programs, 
one of Rotary’s greatest potential 
strengths, need research that will 
lead to improvement. Every year 
more than 150 District Governors 
become P.D.G.’s — Past District 
Governors. Perhaps the Founda- 
tion can finance studies of ways 
and create means for utilizing 
more efficiently the training and 
experience these men have had. 


R.: ARY has its Institutes of In- 
ternational Understanding,* start- 
ed by a Foundation grant. Within 
a decade these Club-sponsored 
forums have expanded in the 
United States until this year they 
will have a combined audience of 
more than a million and a half 
people. Perhaps through the 
Foundation it some day may be 
possible to extend Institute use- 
fulness to other countries, with 
speaker circuits much like those 
of the Chautauquas that used to 
bring inspiration and information 
to American cities and villages. 
This is too early to commit Ro- 
tary’s Foundation to the aid of 
“distressed emigrants.” But we 
know that when human rubble 
left by this war is being cleared, 
there will be many great and many 
small jobs to be done. There will 
be youths to be given their chance 
through scholarships, business- 
men seeking once again to reés- 
tablish themselves, schools to be 
reopened, libraries to be rebuilt, 


*See Main Street Looks Outward, Feb- 
ruary, 1944, RoTARIAN 





can make a substantial contribution to the welfare of mankind by providing the device where men come to know each other 


the evil effects of malnutrition of 
body and mind to be combated, 
research in universities to be re 
sumed the list can be expanded 
without end 

No one living can be precise 
about the shape of things to come 
But anyone who ponders the 
swing of events will realize the 
truth of the statement by Charl 
L. Wheeler, 
President, that “The technological 


Rotary’s dynami 


and scientific 
mankind has far 
spiritual and moral development.” 


development of 
surpassed its 


Rotary is, of course, not a religion, 
but it can make a substantial con 
tribution to the welfare of man- 
kind by providing the device 
whereby men come to know each 
other better and to work for the 
good of all. 

Since 1917 the Foundation has 
been steadily, if slowly, readying 
itself for this service. Through 
contributions and bequests, a 
$190,000 start has been made on 
its 2-million-dollar goal. I have 
no doubt that progress will be ac- 
celerated as Rotarians understand 
how, by being a permanent Fund, 
it opens the way for each of us to 
project our goodwill into the fu- 
ture —long after our own work 
and names shall have been for- 
gotten 

Shortly before his own untimely 
end, America’s beloved humorist 
Will Rogers wrote: “Course we 
are all just a-hangin’ on here as 
long as we can. I don’t know why 
we hate to go, we know it’s better 
there. Maybe it’s because we 
haven’t done anything that will 
live after we are gone.” 

Will should have gone on to 
point out how foundations make 
it possible for the least of us to 
keep up the good work—and to 
expand it. 
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The Man Who 


Taught Me Most 


By Sir Norman Angell 


British Author and Lecturer 


o. 17 YEARS of age I ran 
away from a Continental univer- 
sity to emigrate to the United 
States of America. First I be- 
came a farm hand, later a cowboy. 
It was just after I had graduated 
from farm work to cowpunching 
that I met John Pavey, ex- 
Alaskan miner and, at that time, 
ranch foreman. 

Pavey could read, but he could 
write only with difficulty —in 
large printed characters. He not 
only taught me more of wisdom 
than I had managed to acquire 
from my English or French 
school, or Swiss university, but 
also put me on the track of better 
methods of thought, better ways 
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of interpreting facts, than those 
institutions had given me; he 
gave me also a faith in democracy 
and the proof of its possibility. 
Incidentally, he showed how badly 
our institutional education—Eu- 
ropean and American alike—ful- 
filled its task of making us fit for 
democracy. If “education” as we 
commonly know it had only done 
for the millions what some combi- 
nation of circumstances outside 
formal education had done for 
Pavey in the way of social and 
political wisdom, the world would 
not now be in its present mess. 
Among the hands on the ranch 
was a man of 30 or thereabouts 
from Southern Europe, Pedro, 













“A SMALL-TOWN politician visiting the ranch had 
been expanding on what he called ‘the British peril.’ “ 


In his youth the author was a cowpuncher in California 
where he made a career-shaping discovery about men. 


who referred mysteriously at 
times to having “royal blood in 
his veins.” He talked familiarly 
of Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Lisbon. 
In bunkhouse discussions he was 
regarded as an authority on the 
world outside the ranch—on what 
was happening in Europe, and 
why; what was going to happen; 
where you got the best food, the 
best drink. As he was the only 
one of the company, until I joined 
it, who had been in Europe, his 
authority on these matters had 
no challenge. 

My coming to the ranch was, 
therefore, an annoyance to him. 
I knew some of the countries and 
capitals of which he spoke. More 
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n once, in the presence of the 

put him right as to facts 

very foolishly) showed he 
etimes talked nonsense. 

who had sometimes 

present at these bunkhouse 

rode up to me one day on 

se, and said in the most 

ffhand, matter-of-fact way, “Sup- 

sse you know that Pedro means 






y kill you 
Astonished, I asked why. I 
1d done him no harm. What 
ible reason had Pedro to risk 
getting hanged killing me? 
He won't get hanged,” said 
vel “Or, he thinks he won't, 
ch is exactly the same thing 
you're concerned.” 
I must have looked my incre- 
r Pavey said: 
went to college, didn’t 


i 
\bout this I was noncommittal, 
niversity record was not 
omething of which I was partic- 





proud. Anyhow, insisted 
Pave I had read lots of books. 
I didn’t know—some 
eds, perhaps thousands. 
Wel said Pavey, “I’ve never 
ead a book in my life, but I know 
ngs which all your books don’t 
em to have taught you. Can't 
yu see that Pedro is plumb loco, 
that he’ll finish up in the loony 
house or on the gallows? All this 
talk of his about having royal 
blood means he’s lunatic vain. 
{nd you ask me what you’ve done 
to him. What you’ve done is to 
ke him look a fool or a liar, 
. and he’s hating you for that worse 


H many? 





ma 


than if you’d stolen his horse or 
killed his mother. However, it’s 
your business, not mine.” 
Z A week or so later, on a Sun- 
day evening, some of the boys 
came in from visiting a near-by 
ranch where the whisky was 
" pretty good. In playful mood 
; they began firing at targets; mak- 
ing an old rooster jump; scaring 
the Chinese cook. Pedro, who 
was amongst them, “dared” me 
to hold up a book I was reading 
e and let him put a bullet through 
it. While the argument was go- 
ing on, Pavey suddenly appeared 
in a near-by doorway and shouted 
to the boys to stop that shindy 
and get out of there, as they were 
scaring women visitors in the 
house 

After supper that night Pavey 
said, with a grin, as he passed 
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me on his way out, “A dozen 
honest witnesses would have tes- 
tified it was an accident.” 

The next week Pedro was— 
somehow — shifted to another 
ranch. About a year later Pedro 
killed two men, and the verdict 
was “insane.” 

This was only the first of many 
occasions on which Pavey, de- 
spite, or because of, his “illiter- 
acy,” was to see at a glance truths 
which, it would seem, my “edu- 
cation” failed to enable me to see. 
And I was soon to learn that 
Pavey’s capacity to get at the 
heart of truth could be applied to 
abstract matters like politics and 
morals, as well as to practical 
things. 


I: WAS inevitable that with an 
Englishman amongst them the 
talk among the ranch hands 
should occasionally drift to Anglo- 
American relations, sometimes in- 
cluding Britain’s offenses. 1 had 
never made a very good hand at 
replying to stories which, I was 
afterward to learn, made part of 
American folklore. (“British gen- 
erals in the War of the Revolu- 
tion used to buy scalps of Ameri- 
can settlers from the Indians.’’) 
To someone who had been retail- 
ing these stories Pavey said: 

“So you think Britain should 
be punished for what she’s done 
—buying those scalps and burn- 
ing the White House?” The cow- 
boy agreed. 

“Wal,” said Pavey, turning 
and pointing to me, “there is 
Great Britain. There he, she, it, 
sits. Multiply him, and _ his 


“THE NEXT week Pedro was—some- 
how shifted to another ranch.” 
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brothers and sisters and daddy 
and aunts, a few million times 
and you've got Great Britain, the 
only Great Britain that now ex 
ists. Great Britain [and from that 
moment I had on that ranch, no 
name but Great 
‘G.B.’], we're going to try you for 


Britain, o1 


buying American scalps and burn 
ing down the White House 
Stand up and tell us what you've 
got to say for yourself I expect 
you've got the scalps in your 
blankets, and if we find ’em, we're 
going to hang you to the cotton 
wood outside.” 

I have read pretentious books 
running to hundreds of pages 
that said less on the subject of 
the collective responsibility of na- 
tions than that unlettered ranch 
foreman managed to say in a sin 
gle casual remark 

A small-town politician visit 
ing the ranch had been holding 
forth on foreign affairs, expand 
ing at length on what he called 
“the British peril.”” Pavey asked 
“You are quite sure Britain is 
going to do all these things to u 
in the next ten years?” 

Yes, the ardently patriotic pol 
itician was quite sure. 

“Wal,” said Pavey quietly, 
“since you know so exactly what 
a country on the other side of the 
world is going to do ten years 
hence, you can certainly tell us 
what our own country is going 
to do next month in the election 
Will you take a bet on who is 
going to be elected?” The patriot 
was a good deal less sure about 
this and would not bet. 

“All right,” said Pavey, “tell us 









































how our own State is going to go?” 

No, the oracle did not know 
that either. 

“All right,” went on Pavey, 
“will you tell us how the county 
is going, and whether your friend 
Jake Haggin is going to be elected 
sheriff?” 

The oracle was not really cer- 
tain about that either. 

“So,” concluded Pavey, “you 
can’t tell us what your own coun- 
try is going to do about electing 
a President next month; you 
can’t tell us what your own State 
is going to do; you can’t tell us 
what your own county is going to 
do; you can’t tell us what is going 
to happen to your own intimate 
friend in politics a month from 
now. But you can tell us exactly 
what a country on the other side 
of the world where you have 
never been is going to do ten 
years hence. Pat, you don’t know 
a thing about it! For that matter, 
nobody does.” 

Pat went on to attack free 
trade. America ought to put a 
stiff tariff on Mexican cattle, Cana- 
dian lumber and wheat. Such 
foreign goods were ruining the 
prosperity of America, which had 
grown great on protection, would 
grow greater; was destined to 
spread, to take in Canada and 
Mexico. 

“And so,” added Pavey, “you 
would end by being a free trader, 
abolishing all tariffs between us 
and Canada and Mexico, letting 








in all those foreign goods without 
any tariff at all?” 

Pat’s reply was confused. 

The free-silver agitation was 
just then getting into its stride. 
“T want the free coinage of iron,” 
Pavey declared, “for then we'd all 
be millionaires with our old cook- 
stoves.” Even if he had got the 
illustration from someone else, 
what enabled him to put his fin- 
ger on the danger point, the in- 
flationary element in this pro- 
posal? 

When I got to know Pavey bet- 
ter, and we had had long talks 
about the books I had read and he 
had not, I tried to get him to ex- 
plain how he managed to be so 
right, as he usually was, without 
books at all. He said: 

“Those old Greeks in Athens 
you were talking about—did they 
have a lot of books? Yet the pro- 
fessors today in your colleges, 
who have read thousands of these 
books, go to those who had not 
read any of them to find out the 
truth.” 

Pavey guessed that the old 
Greeks had had plenty of time to 
think, and to talk about what 
they thought. He, Pavey, once 
had to spend a whole Arctic Win- 
ter—a night lasting the best part 
of six months—in a log cabin, 
and had been compelled to listen 
all that time to other men talk- 
ing. Having good nerves, he had 
managed to think about their 
talk, and drew conclusions which, 





though not given in quite these 
words, amounted in fact to this: 

“As I listened to the men in 
the cabin during that Winter, it 
became plain to me that when 
people get to talking and discus- 
sing, they soon stop wanting to 
know what the truth is. Instead 
of that, they want, above all, to 
prove that their argument is 
right and the other fellow’s 
wrong; that their idea, their the- 
ory, their party, their nation, 
their religion, is perfect and all 
others’ mistaken. We would get 
to discussing the best way back to 
the “outside” when the ice broke. 
A man would talk himself into 
standing by one particular plan, 
and the more you showed it was 
impossible, the more he would 
stick by it, until finally you saw 
that he would far rather lose his 
life by going his way than save it 
by going any other. 

“I determined to drill myself 
into wanting, first of all, to know 
the real truth about anything. 
Then I came to see that if an idea 
is false, you could usually find 
proof of that by some fact be- 
neath your nose if only you 
would look for it. See if what 
you do not know for certain 
agrees with what you do know 
for certain. And in trying to 
check up in this way I soon saw, 
by observing the other men, that 
it was far better to think straight 
about a few things than to think 
crookedly about many.” 
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What Man Taught You Most? 


Was it your first boss? . . . Your father? . . . Your Army buddy? . . . Your old coach? . . ; 
You have just read Sir Norman Angell’s story about the man who taught him most. Look 
back on your own life, Mr. Rotarian, and you will find in it a story every bit as human as 
Sir Norman's. Then write that story down—your own story of “The Man Who Taught Me 
Most.”’ Tell it in your own way .. . and enter what you write in this magazine’s new “Man- 
Who-Taught-Me-Most Contest’’ (it’s open to all Rotarians everywhere, but to them 
only). Use as many or as few words as you wish, any kind of paper, typing or longhand. 
. . . Entries will be judged on their general effectiveness and interest—must be in our 
hands on or before September 1, 1944... . Prizes will total $225... . Watch for further 
announcements, yes, but start your story now—and mail it in plenty of time to us at THE 


Third. ......... $50 ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S.A.—THE EDITORS. 
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Youth Gets 
the Floor 


Every April, 180 high-school 
boys ‘take over’ the desks of 
New Jersey's solons—and from 
there on anything can happen. 


By Helen Furnas 


= APRIL the marbled 


Chambers of the Statehouse in 
Trenton, New Jersey, housed a 


strange collection of legislators 


Not a gray hair, potbelly, or cigar 


butt among them. Occasionally a 
voice seconding a motion or rising 
to a point of order cracked into a 
shrill soprano 

For these “Senators” and “As 


semblymen,” each occupying the 
desk of the regular representative 


from his home county, were high- 


school boys. Together they made 


up the body of the New Jersey 
s30ys Model Legislature. Individ- 
ually, they ranged in specifications 
from little James Daggett, 13, As- 
semblyman from Mercer County, 
to tall, self-possessed Allen W. 
Dampman, 17, of Summit, who, 


having been elected Governor for 


1943, was duly ushered to the ros- 
trum at the opening joint session 
by a host committee of beardless 
lawmake1 

But this was no mere stunt of 


Regular Governor of New Jersey at the 


time as arles Edison, former | 

retary the Navy and an honorary mem 
ber the Rotar Club of West Orange, 
N , He is shown with Bov-Gover 


in the photo at left The 


new Governor of New Jersey is Walter E 
Edge, an honorary member of the Rotary 


Club of Atlantie City Eps 
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the mayor-for-a-day variety. Each 
year for five successive years the 
Model Legislature, organized by 
the Youth and Government Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey YMCA 
and actively sponsored by Prince- 
ton University, has given inten- 
sive training in the principles of 
democratic government to some 
180 boys. (That’s double the num- 
ber of regular legislators; it is set 
at this figure to spread the train- 
ing as far as possible.) Then these 
young-elder statesmen go home to 
their own communities and apply 
what they have learned to organ- 
izing model city councils operat- 
ing on the same principle. In ever- 
widening circles, the A B C’s of 
clean government are reaching 
hundreds of thousands of future 
New Jersey voters. 

The idea is catching, too. Cle- 
ment,A. Duran; the YMCA official 
and former Rotarian who origin- 
ated it, had set up a Model Legis- 
lature in New York State before 
crossing the river to Jersey. Now, 
with his aid and comfort, Mary- 
land is organizing another. Ob- 
servers from Delaware, Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts who at- 
tended 1943 sessions went away 
with blueprints in their fists. 
What’s more, Mr. Duran and asso- 
ciates are quietly laying founda- 
tions for the postwar day when a 
Congress of young fry from every 
State in the United States will 
successfully storm Capitol Hill. 

There is, by the way, quite a 
“Rotary story” back of all this. I 
must at least sketch it. When he 
“dreamed up” the boys-legislature 
idea, Mr. Duran was a Boys Work 
Committeeman in the Rotary Club 
of Albany, New York—and was far 
better known in that environment 
as “Pete.”” Well, Pete Duran’s idea 
“took” in the Albany Club and it 
came through with the first contri- 
bution toward the Model Legisla- 
ture. But manpower was more im- 
portant—and Pete’s fellow Rotar- 
ians came through in this depart- 
ment, too. Note: Congressman 
Wm. T. Byrne became chairman 
of the first Steering Committee. 
The late Hon. Mark Graves, then 
State Commissioner of Taxation, 
enlisted the support of Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. Dr. Joseph 
S. Lawrence, also on the Steering 
Committee, undertook the hous- 
ing of nearly 600 young legislators. 
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Clifford J. Beckett, managing sec- 
retary of the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce, another Committee 
member, handled publicity. Ro- 
tarians started the ball rolling. 

But now back to the boy solons 
themselves. Superficially these 
clear-eyed young legislators go 
through the same motions as their 
elders but not necessarily betters. 
A Boy Speaker of the Assembly 
and a Boy President of the Senate 
preside serenely at their respec- 
tive rostrums. A Boy Chaplain 
opens the sessions of each house 
with prayer. Bills are prepared in 
the identical form and language 
of real legislature bills. A bill’s 
sponsor stands to be recognized by 
the Chair, speaks in behalf of his 
bill—and then dodges the slings 
and arrows of completely uninhib- 
ited opponents. 

Nothing personal, though. How- 
ever heated the debate, it’s al- 
ways, “My colleague here,” or “I'd 
like to remind the Senator... .” 
Once during a debate on prohibi- 
tion a legislator did grow so hot 
under the collar that the president 
had to order him from the cham- 
bers for a cooling-off period. 

The Senators and Assembly- 
men, who will invade Trenton 
again next month, are selected 
and, if necessary, financed by the 





Can You Use It? 


MRS. FURNAS' article will call to readers’ 
minds other programs which teach youth 
good government through model States. 
Best known of them is the American Legion's 
“Boys State’ plan which, in nine years, has 
spread to almost every State in the United 
States and which now also includes “Girls 
States." Rotarians (many of whom have 
helped high-school students to attend these 
ten-day bouts with the machinery of democ- 
racy) may see in this plan or in the Model 
Legislatures an idea that should be discussed 
in their Clubs during or before National 
Boys and Girls Week which comes April 
30 to May 6 this year.—THE EDITORS. 





YMCA’s Hi-Y Clubs in public high 
schools all over the State. Several 
times in the preceding months the 
group convenes, as guests of 
Princeton University, for day-long 


sessions of instruction in their fu- ~ 


ture legislative duties and for pan- 
el discussion on various phases of 
democracy. At a Princeton Pre- 
Legislative Assembly in March, 





the boy legislators elect their off- 
cials with much fanfare of lob- 
bying, handshaking, nominating 
speeches, and campaign promises. 
Between then and the climactic 
session in Trenton, such as feel the 
call prepare bills. 

Each year so many do feel the 
call that, in the two-day session at 
the State capital, it is difficult to 
get all bills in and out of commit- 
tee and back onto the floor of Sen- 
ate or Assembly. For the most 
part, the contents of the bills give 
the lie to the popular conception 
of youth as impetuous and over- 
idealistic. The prevailing spirit is 
down to earth, realistic. 

George Kopf, of Mountain 
Lakes, for example, had noted the 
severe shortage of truck drivers 
in his town. He interviewed the 
woman head of a milk company, 
who had to drive the milk truck 
herself. He interviewed the Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club about the 
curtailing of store deliveries. He 
interviewed high-school students 
anxious to work in out-of-town 
war plants during vacations, but 
unable to find transportation 
Then he drew up “an act to pro- 
vide for the lowering of the mini- 
mum age for commercial and oc- 
cupational drivers’ licenses.” 

Sometimes the youngsters even 
speed up the wheels of adult gov- 
ernment. An antidiscrimination 
bill for war industries, put 
through by the Model Legislature 
in April, 1942, was approved a 
month later by the New Jersey 
Legislature in practically the same 
form. 

But the keynote of the whole 
proceedings was sounded by 
Franklin Knights, of Chatham, a 
lean, clean-cut blond boy with 
deep-set eyes, who will be old 
enough to carry a rifle before the 
shooting is over. His bill asked 
lowering of the voting age from 
21 to 18 years, not on the usual 
old -enough-to-fight-old-enough-to- 
vote slogan, which he called 
“cheap and not necessarily true,” 
but because: 

“We young people are not com- 
mitted to parties, so we can judge 
every issue solely on its merits. 
We are open to new ideas. And, 
since we've got to inherit the post- 
war world whether we like it or 
not, we'd appreciate some say in 
what it’s going to be like.” 
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&é Old 
Town 


with IPL Ideas 


That is Vincennes in Indiona— 
o typical American community 
whose 18,000 people have their 
hands full of war work, their 


heads full of postwar plans. 


5 165 YEARS ago last 


tall, 26-year-old colonel 
ll parcel of half-starved 
odsmen through the icy 
ters of the Wabash River 
the last fort that stood in 
\merica’s west- 





Lia 


of young 
<pansion 
I ery American 
that story . can still 
Clark, saber 
ind buckskins awash, slog- 
sing across the page of his history 
bo The chapter was headed 


schoolboy 


Roge! 


(J ro vineennes 
photo-feature before you 
ew of that same Vincennes 


a largely lovely, rarely 
dingy agricultural and industrial 
community of 18,228 on Indiana’s 

outhwestern border. If, 

: ipsodic moment, the local 

c ber of Commerce were to 

( that everything in the 

States olves around 

Vincennes, it could be excused 

i ‘or the exact center of U. S. pop- 

Hf is just a few cowpea fields 
bE northeast of town 

f That’s one reason for this look 

: at Vincennes, but a better one is 

that here’s a typical American 

home town that going to be 

ready for the 2,600 Johnnys and 

5 Josephines it has sent off to war 

when they come home. It is build- 

ing a postwar Work Pile! 

; Clearinghouse for that vital job 

# is a postwar planning committee 

et up by the Chamber of Com- 

merce and headed by a Rotarian. 

Into it the Committee for Eco- 

nomic Development, the Rotary 

Kiwanis clubs, the County 

Extension service, and other 

sroups are channelling their best 

7 efforts To see what’s coming 
5a out, turn the pags 
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Vincennes tends its historic shrines . . . loves the lore of the old frontier 


OINCENNES has what every 
wn has, but a little more of it: a 
history. One of the oldest towns 
vest of the Alleghanies, it has more 
square mile, perhaps, 
other community in the 
West. Colonel Clark and 
he many patriots who helped him 
and William Harrison 
nd Zachary Taylor, who lived here 
before they lived in the White House 
are real people in these parts 

30 is that 
hom Maurice Thompson wrote his 
historical romance, Alice of Old Vin- 
ennes, in 1900 
oda shops and radio 


heroes per 
th any 
Central 


; 


Henry 


jet-tressed beauty about 


Vincennes names 
stations altel! 
ier, fictional though she be 

But Vincennes 
can’t eat history ... and so, 


knows that you 
busy 


as it is making boat decks 
for fighting men, it’s pla 
future. A postwar-employ 
vey shows that it can reabs: 
service people, can retain it 
ported war workers. And 
war ends, it will be ready 
on two dozen projects like t 

1. New city hall 
funds on hand). 

2. Annex to city hospital 
funds in sight). 


(bluepr 


Stage; 

3. New buildings for Vincen 
sity (blueprint stage). 

41. New airport (six airline 
currently making local survey 

5. New city water-softening 
bage-disposal plant. 

6. New city street lighting 

7. New small-homes develop 
tension of present defense-ho 


ect Land bought; funds rea 
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JNCE THE CAPITAL of the West, Vincennes prizes these two relics of that era above al 
The house (left) built in 1804 for Wm. Henry Harrison, first governor of Indiana Territory 


F 
athe, Decry seh held their famed parley . . 


ninth President of the United States; in its walnut grove, he and Tecum- 
. and (right) the first Territorial Cap- 
ital; from this small house men governed all lands west to the Rockies. 


LOVELIEST of local landmarks is the Old Cathedral AN AERIAL VIEW (below) of Vincennes’ chief pride—the national 


(1825). On this site stood the log church whose pa 
rishioners, rallied by Father Gibault, “the Patriot 
Priest," helped Clark free Vincennes. The present 
pastor is the Rev. Paul Deery, an active Rotarian 








George Rogers Clark memorial. A half-century after Clark (inset) took 
Fort Sackville, which stood here, Abraham Lincoln crossed the Wabash 
at this point, en route to Illinois; the bridge bears his name. Shown dur- 
ing last May’s flood, the Wabash poses a postwar taming problem. 


Photo: Army Air Forces 
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ier. jt now it is mapping a new frontier: a long program of postwar projects. 


f 


o. 


at tonight’s meeting of . . . Soon out go survey forms requesting 
rce directors, eight of postwar-employment estimates to 1,000 local 
n Work Pile employers. Rotarian John McCarthy, manu- 

mmittee. facturer, gets his, promptly fills them in. 


jee. 





Bryant, Rotarian auto-and-implement man, can do about his A DRIVE goes over—to assure the ‘Y's’ future Below) Rotarians C. O 
has plans—and they'll add, say, $800 to the Work Pile Free and John Klemeyer, Jr., a millman, talk house repair—$5,000 worth 
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Now, a look at the Vincennes Rotary Club...a powerhouse of local leadershi; 





Eirep THE WIDE wooden stairs to the second floo1 
of the Jewel Cafe any Tuesday noon in Vincennes and 
here is what you will see: the 69 members of the Rotary 
Club at their regular luncheon. They've been meeting, 
eating, singing, taking talks apart, and planning projects 
in this room, or in other rooms, every week for 29 years. 

And this is the Rotary Club that came into the world 


amid much shaking of heads! “It won’t work,” said many 


Rotarians, when the Club was formed back in 1915. ‘‘Ro- 
tary cannot thrive in towns of less than 25,000.” This 


also is the Club that topped off its 25th anniversary by 
inducting 25 new members 
What brings these men here week upon week is, first 


and foremost, fellowship—the kind that melts the arti- 
ficial ice that so often freezes business relations on Main 
Street. What justifies the weekly hour and a half they 


spend here is the help that results for orphan tots, Boy 


Scouts, “Y” kids, and for every effort, whoever began it, 
that will benefit Vincennes 

In these respects the Rotary Club of Vincennes is typi 
cal of any Rotary Club. It is typical also in others. The 
average age of these 69 Rotarians, for example, is 49.3 
years, and they have lived here 23.1 years apiece, on an 
average. Some 57 percent of them are Hoosiers (origin: 
“Who's ’ere?’’), born and bred. Almost all finished gram- 
mar school, 69.2 finished high school, and 24 percent 
treasure college sheepskins. About 94 percent of them 
are married; 87 percent have children whose ages aver- 
age 20.1 years. These men own their own homes—77.2 


CLOSEUPS of a few typical Vincennes Rotarians—all with key jobs: 
(1) Hugh Q. Stevens, chairman of Chamber’s postwar committee and 
C.E.D.; (2) Col. E. B. Bobzien (non-Rotarian) and Lt. Col. Wm. A. Jeffery, 
of near-by George Field; (3) M. W. Welsh, Knox County war finance 
chairman; (4) Howard N. Greenlee, manager of Vincennes Sun-Com- 
mercial, in plant of which Lincoln saw his first printing press: (5) 
Victor H. Lund, manager of Station WAOV—“AOYV” for Alice of Old 
Vincennes. .. . BELOW: (left to right) John N. Dyer, Past Vice-Pres 
ident of Rotary International: Elisha Morgan, Club’s Founder Presi 
dent, T. M. Shircliff, Past Governor; President Hays. Photos on wall 
show Past Club Presidents; they decorate Rotarian Morgan's office 
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percent of them—and some 46 percent plan fo! 
homes as soon as frozen materials thaw. They own 27 
radios apiece and drive 1.22 cars (but not much today 
Half of them carry from $10,000 to $25,000 worth of in- 
surance and 8.3 percent carry more than $50,000 worth 
Over 85 percent of them own stocks or bonds or both 

Businesswise, some 40 percent of them are managers 
28.6 percent are owners, and 18.3 percent are presidents 
of corporations. They’ve been with their organizations 
an average of 16.2 years. More than three-fourths of 
them belong to national or state trade associations 

Communitywise, 89.9 percent of these Vincennes Ro- 
tarians are members of the Chamber of Commerce, 16, 
percent are on the hospital board, 39.5 percent a 
church boards, 41.7 percent are on war-work cou 
Sportswise, they'll take golfing and fishing first 
second, then hunting, bowling, riding, et cetera. |] 
percent of them have hobbies which range from ga 
ing through photography to woodworking 

A Rotary Club should be the leaven in the comn 
loaf. The Rotary Club of Vincennes approaches 
ideal. One citizen puts it this way: “Before Vinc« 
had a Rotary Club the fellows used to go to public mé 
ings with their fingers crossed. Now they leave th: 
unground axes at home, go with their hands open, 
say what they have to say. Rotary has taught them t! 
it has taught the leading businessmen of this town thé 
place init . . . and they are taking it.” 

—By Karu K. KRuvueEc! 
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I strated | Robert ¢ 


THE FIRST time the lad attended church a thoughtless oldster blurted out that barbed question—and a week's work had been for nothing.” 


was behaving “queerly.” He 
voided friends. He no longer 
dates.” Nothing interested 
He spent long hours alone in 
room. He especially disliked 
g in public places where there 
ikely to be uniformed serv- 


E- tHTEEN-YEAR-OLD Robert 


en 
What was wrong with Robert? 
father and mother knew, and 
so did his tormenting little broth- 
A forgotten touch of rheumatic 
ver had left a blight on his heart 
and he was turned down for 
military service. A teen-age re- 

jyectee. 

There are many Roberts these 
days, everywhere. In the United 
States nearly 80,000 boys of the 18- 
year class are being inducted 
monthly, or about 950,000 a year. 
But almost that number will fail 
to pass the physical examination. 
Fitting them into society and pre- 
serving their personalities present 
a new problem. 

Older men rejected for military 
services often are married and 
have jobs. But the teen-age re- 
jectees haven’t acquired the emo- 
tional stability of full manhood. 
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Often they are still in school—sit- 
ting in classes depleted by induc- 
tion of their friends. Only persons 
close to youth can understand how 
deep the hurt of their own unfit- 
ness goes, how lasting may be the 
scar. 

The tragedy of the teen-age re- 
jectee lies mostly in the fact that 
he never dreamed he would fail to 
make the grade. The bad news 
from the doctor comes as a dis- 
tinct psychological shock. 

Take Ed’s case, for instance. 

His eyes have always been bad. 
However, when corrected with 
glasses, he has been able to do 
schoolwork and to carry on other 
activities. Now those eyes are pre- 
venting his joining his pals in mil- 
itary service. 

Bill’s case was even more strik- 
ing. The Army physical examina- 
tion revealed the presence of a 
long-hidden pulmonary disease. 
Now his parents are faced with the 
problem of getting him to respond 
to proper rest and medical advice. 
He feels as though the cards are 
stacked against him—so what’s 
the use? 

Earl’s parents had warned him 


that his diabetic condition might 
cause him to be rejected It took 
a 4-F classification to make the boy 
realize the seriousness of his phys- 
ical condition. Now he is despond- 
ent and sees no future for himself. 

Others have been rejected be- 
cause of childhood injuries or ill- 
nesses. These are physical defects 
that under ordinary 
would be unnoticed and offer no 
serious handicap to normal living. 
Only the war demand for physical 
health has made them—and others 
—conscious of their disability 

Some boys have been crippled 
all their lives. For them no hopes 
of military service have been built 
up. Both they and their friends 
understand the situation. 

An apparently healthy young 
man not in uniform always raises 
a question It is one which these 
teen-age rejectees must constantly 
answer whether spoken or im- 
plied: “Why aren’t you in the 
service?” Every time it comes up 
it must be answered—or avoided. 
And it is extremely trying and em- 
barrassing for a teen-age youth, 
apparently physically perfect, to 
justify the fact that he is not in 


conditions 
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uniform—all through no fault of 
his own. 

One father tells how his family 
spent a week getting their boy to 
resume normal life after his rejec- 
tion. The first time the lad at- 
tended church a thoughtless old- 
ster blurted out that barbed ques- 
tion to him—and a week’s work 
had been for nothing. 

Consider how Johnny felt when 
his “date” called him and can- 
celled their evening’s plans by ex- 
plaining that serviceman Harold 
was in town for a few hours and 
that she felt it her duty to go out 
with him. 

A little incident perhaps—but 
important in the teen-age world. 

Imagine the consternation of a 
mother who the other day found 
that her daughter Betty was not 
dating Richard any more because 
he was a 4-F. Further investiga- 
tion on the mother’s part revealed 
that the girl’s friends at the office 
had decided that all the desirable 
fellows had been taken by the 
services and no one could afford 
to be interested in the “leftovers.” 

Fortunately, Betty’s mother 
took time to help the girl straight- 
en out her thinking on the sub- 
ject. There are, however, too 
many Bettys without thoughtful 
mothers to guide their thinking 

Teen-age youth are romantic 
and idealistic—especially as re- 
gards service to their country. It 
hurts to see others of their own 
ages in uniform, gaining special 
honors, distinction, privileges 
(and rightly so!), as well as hav- 
ing the opportunity for travel, ad- 
venture—and perhaps danger. 

The boys left at home feel as 
though they have been cheated or 

discriminated against. Their re- 
actions to the situation may take 
several turns—usually not for the 
good. 

Like Robert, the rejectee may go 
through a period of mental de- 
pression. Some may contemplate 
suicide (there have been such 
cases). Others are taken ill and 
find refuge in the sickbed. For 
the most part they want to be 
alone, away from their fellows. 

Many youngsters cover up their 
real feelings with a veneer of sar- 
casm. They become supercritical, 
poking fun at boys their age in 
uniform, especially newly created 
lieutenants and ensigns. They see 
military service as a “racket,” are 
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loud in their pseudosophistication. 

Some develop a “zoot suit” men- 
tality, and the teen-age version of 
“wine, women, and song” is in 
evidence. Others say, “So what! 
I’m going to get mine while get- 
ting is good.”” They proceed to ex- 
ploit the manpower shortage. They 
loaf on the job, if they think they 
can “get by” with it, then gloat 
over their exploits before “the 
suckers” who follow the rules. 
The high wages they get may be 
spent wisely; more often not. 

It is easy to rationalize about 
the problem of the teen-age re- 
jectees, easy to make jokes about 
them, easy to point out that their 
behavior is a groping of their in- 
jured egos for balm. But learned 
talk about “inferiority complexes” 
and “defense reactions’ do not 
ease the poignancy of the personal 
tragedy faced by a Robert, an Ed, 
a Bill, or an Earl. Nor does it do 
anything about the fact that long 
after peace has come, unsocial at- 
titudes developed now in these im- 
pressionable youths can still dis- 
tort their personalities and vex 
society. Juvenile delinquents to- 
day may become Capones and Dil- 
lingers tomorrow. 

Understanding adults can do 
much to help teen-age rejectees to 
recapture that suddenly lost feel- 
ing of personal significance. But 





Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault | see: 

That mercy | to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


— Alexander Pope 





employers, teachers, clergymen, 
and friends can only go so far. The 
problem is primarily one to be 
solved in the home by parents. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

First, prepare the boy—if there 
is possibility of rejection—for just 
such a situation. It may lessen 
the shock. 

Second, plan to help him over 
the mental-depression period fol- 
lowing rejection. This calls for 
tact and intimate knowledge of the 
boy involved. Point out to him 
that, after all, there are still some 
things in life worth living for. 

Third, plan a program of phys- 
ical rehabilitation, if such can be 
carried out. This may be the op- 





portunity to make the boy aware 
of his defects and how to live with 
them—perhaps remedy them to 
some extent. 

Fourth, plan a program of me: 
tal rehabilitation. Work is, of 
course, the greatest remedy. A 
defense job may do the trick. <A 
work-savings program for future 
education is excellent. A job in a 
community away from immediate 
acquaintances often helps. En 
phasize the fact that this is the 
time to prepare for the period of 
keen competition in the profes 
sional and business world follow- 
ing the war, when a great numbe: 
of experienced, trained men of his 
own age will be entering the field 

Fifth, build up the rejected boy’s 
sense of home security. Always 
give him the feeling that at home 
he has confidants to whom he can 
talk out his problems. He has been 
frustrated in something that 
touches the quick of his romantic 
reaching-out self. If he does not 
have someone to whom he can un- 
burden his soul, he may grow stiff 
or moody with repressed pres- 
sures. 

Sixth, try to give back to him 
the sense of personal importance 
he has lost. A wholesome home 
life helps. Encourage him in a 
program of group participation- 
where he feels he has a part to 
play. There is a great need of 
leaders for younger boys. If the 
rejectee can supply that leader- 
ship, it will stir within him a sense 
of responsibility, which is pre- 
cisely what he craves most, though 
he may not know it. 

Seventh, and finally, pass along 
the word that it helps no one to 
be asking _ healthy-appearing 
youngsters, “Why aren’t you in 
the service?” Just let it be as- 
sumed that your boy and your 
neighbor’s boy have been properly 
classified by Selective Service au- 
thorities. Questions on their 
service status—even though they 
be friendly and well intentioned— 
seldom help anyone. 

The United States Army has a 
lapel emblem for men honorably 
discharged. Perhaps such a de- 
vice, issued by Selective Service 
authorities, would help solve the 
problem for the rejectee. But 
nothing will take the place of 
plain, unadulterated, old-fash- 
ioned, human understanding and 
commonsense! 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Mountain-Mover Man 


You’ve seen his name—LeTourneau—somewhere. That's 
right, on machinery. It’s time you met ‘R.G. himself. 


By Merle Crowell 


a YBERT Gilmour LeTourneau 


an American phenomenon. A 
elf-taught mechanical genius, he 
pioneered the 
mammoth earth- 
moving machines 
you see biting off 
hills and filling up 
valleys for dams, 
Army 
cantonments, and 
express highways. 
These metallic 
marvels, painted 
highway yellow 
id looking like prehistoric mon- 
ters, have made man the master 

topography. LeTourneau has 
(0) basic patents covering his me- 


airports, 








LeTourneau 


chanical inventions, and builds 
lf of all the earth-moving ma- 

chinery produced in the world. 
But LeTourneau has another 


interest, even deeper, more driv- 
ing. That’s his réle as “God’s Busi- 
nessman.” Of the millions of dol- 
irs that have come to him he has 
kept only a tiny fraction. In 1935 
he contributed irrevocably more 
than 98 percent of his worldly pos- 
essions to the LeTourneau Foun- 
dation which he created in order 
to spread the gospel of “practical 
Christianity” over all the world. 
Not How Much of My Money 
Do I Give to God, but How Much 
God’s Money Do I Keep for 
Myself’—a motto hanging on his 
ofhies all—epitomizes his finan- 
cial credo 
The LeTourneau Foundation, 
vorth about 13 million dollars, is 
the world’s largest ex¢ lusively re- 
ligious foundation, and ranks 12th 
imong such giants as the Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie foundations 
It has assisted hundreds of young 
persons to prepare for missionary 
work. Last year it spent $200,000 
on Gospel tracts alone, distribu- 
ting 35 million copies in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese,.and Russian. 
It also sponsors LeTourneau’s 
business house organ, Now, which 
mixes religious pep talks with 
news of his bustling plants in Pe- 
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oria, Illinois; Tournapull, Georgia; 
Vicksburg, Mississippi; Stockton, 
California; and Sydney, Australia. 

With headquarters in Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York, the founda- 
tion supports ten full-time evan- 
gelists, conducts religious training 
camps and conference grounds in 
Indiana, Georgia, and New York, 
and owns and operates radio sta- 
tions in Toccoa, Georgia, and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

During the past year LeTour- 
neau has spoken 500 times in 
churches, over the radio, at pub- 
lic gatherings. He has three air- 
planes, and shuttles back and 
forth all over the United States to 
keep his appointments, usually 
flying 20,000 miles a month. 

A jovial, stocky six-footer, Le- 
Tourneau works 16 hours a day. 
He dashes through his factories on 
a scooter to save time, and the 
time he saves is spent develop- 
ing new mechanical ideas or tack- 
ling technical problems. On his 
only vacation since he set up shop 
—a trip to Honolulu with his wife 
—he passed the ten days of two- 
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na removes rubble and eases 
the path for fighting men. 
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way air travel bent over a portable 
drafting board. His own planes 
are specially fitted with drafting 
boards, which he seldom forsakes 
when he is in the air. 
Four Gospel meetings 
each shift—are held every Thurs- 
day in his plants. The attendance, 
which is 
large; when “R.G.” himself speaks, 


one for 


voluntary, is always 


there’s standing room only. 

LeTourneau was born in 1888 at 
Richford, Vermont, shortly before 
his family moved to Portland, Ore- 
gon. It was a religious family. 
Three uncles, two aunts, and two 
sisters were missionaries 

Robert left school at 14, while 
still in the seventh grade, and got 
a jobinafoundry. For four years 
he worked as a molder. Then he 
took a wood-cutting contract in 
the San Joaquin Valley of Califor- 
nia. He wanted to try out.a the 
ory that he had evolved as to the 
value of [Continued on page 57] 
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ORE and more people art 
coming to the realization 
that international collabo 
ration is the only road to lasting 
peace and security. This, un 
doubtedly, is one of the large! 
reasons why such profound atten 
tion was turned 
on Atlantic City, New 
where the First Council Session 
of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) was in progress 
That meeting was a test of in 
ternational collaboration. The del 
egates of 44 nations united and 
associated in this war had come 
together for a great humanitarian 
purpose. On the 9th of November 
they had signed an Agreement in 
the preamble of which they had 
voiced their determination to help 
the suffering peoples in areas lib- 
erated from the enemy. For the 
realization of their purpose they 
had created a special instrument 
—UNRRA. Now they were meet 
ing to sharpen that instrument, to 
transform their general purpose 
into a practicable program of ac 
tion. The delegates represented 
many races, many creeds, and 
wide differences in political phi- 
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in November 


Jon Those Who Help Thomsclvos 


The 44 nations represented at the Atlantic City 
UNRRA Conference set the pattern for postwar aid. 


losophy. Some were representa- 
tives of great world powers, oth- 
ers of countries whose population 
numbered but a few millions. How 
would these delegates work to- 
gether? Would they be able to 
subordinate national interests to 
the common cause? 

There is no question in anyone’s 
mind that the delegates rose to 
the historic occasion. Not stub- 
bornness but pliancy character- 
ized the consultations. The com- 
mon purpose to liberate humanity 
from the suffering forced upon it 
by the enemy dominated all dis- 
cussions and easily overrode dif- 
ferences. When after three weeks 
of intensive work the Conference 
came to a close, it was trium- 
phantly clear, as one of the dele- 
gates voicing the general thought 
put it, that “a milestone in inter- 
national collaboration of freedom- 
loving nations” had been passed. 

What were the representatives 
of the 44 nations able to accom- 
plish in so brief a period of time? 

They were able to agree on the 
general scope and policy of the 
Administration; to work out a fi- 
nancial plan; to formulate pro- 
cedures for obtaining supplies and 


By Francis B. Sayre 


Alternate and Advisor, American 
Delegation at UNRRA Conference 





distributing the burden as equi- 
tably as possible; to establish polli- 
cies that would assure equitable 
apportionment and distribution o! 
supplies in the field; to settle ques- 
tions of relation to other Govern- 
ments and organizations; and to 
develop rules for governing the 
conduct of the Administration 
itself. Today the reports, recom- 
mendations, and resolutions for- 
mulated in joint agreement at the 
First Council Session constitute a 
sound guide for the Director Gen- 
eral. They are the working basis 
of a practicable program 

It was a disappointment to 
many of the delegates to realize 
that the scope of the Adminis- 
tration’s work would have to be 
confined within comparatively 
narrow limits. But the need for 
limitation was apparent from the 
first. As the various committees 
and subcommittees into which the 
Council broke up studied the 
needs in the occupied countries, 
an appalling picture of hunger 
and disease, ruin and devastation, 
took shape before them. The light 
of civilization has burned alarm- 
ingly low. Millions of people have 
been all but submerged by the 
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ITALIANS returning to their home 
villages from the hills. With them, as 
with other war victims, come prob- 
lems UNRRA was created to solve. 
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war. It was clear that with the very modest goals are contem- culture and will at the same time 
nds and supplies it would be plated. At the outset American help local industry to produce and 
ible to muster, UNRRA could not or even prewar European stand- transport relief goods 
uch long-term reconstruction ards of nutrition are beyond the It 1s probable that in many 
1 ind that even in the direction of possibility of attainment. The aim areas the liberated people will 
: ehabilitation it could make only is to feed, in the initial period, as come into their inheritance in a 
; The program must be many people as possible, and the situation of general breakdown 
: ted to doing those things with- need being so great, a daily ra- and paralysis owing to the en- 
|i out which recovery would be im- tion of 2,000 calories per person emy’s destruction of public utili ! 
possible It must be confined to per day is to be used as the basis ties and services. Weakened by i 
eeting emergency needs in an for estimating requirements. This, starvation, disease, and lo of 
emergency period. The objective although only a minimum sub- workers, the liberated people 
: be to help people to help sistence ration, will nevertheless without outside assistance may be 
lemselves. be joyfully reached out for by the unable to cope with their difficul- 
With “help for self-help” as its peoples of Europe and Asia, many ties. Where necessary UNRRA 
otto, the Committee on General of whom have been slowly starv- will therefore assist the local peo- 
r quickly came to agreement ing on rations amounting to less ples in the repair and restoration 
program for action which by than half as much. for immediate needs of such utili- 
ng the peoples in liberated In addition to relief supplies ties and services as light, water, 
areas to get on their feet will most the Administration will endeavor sanitation, power, transport, tem- 
rapidly end the need for relief. to provide supplies for the re- porary storage, and communica- 
The program seeks to insure for habilitation of agriculture and tions. 
he people in liberated areas the of those industries which can Another, and very major, activ- 
provision of certain relief and re- produce relief goods—such as ity will be the provision of health 
habilitation supplies and relief food, clothing, shelter—for their and welfare services. UNRRA will 
bi ind rehabilitation services. own or other liberated areas. Ma- labor througr its health organ- 
5 Specifically the program calls, terials such as seeds, fertilizers, ization—and partly, of course, ' 
first of all, for the provision of es- raw materials, fishing equipment, through the provision of food, 
ential consumer goods to meet machinery,.and spare parts are since malnutrition is at the bot- 
< immediate needs—food, clothing, contemplated. The peak for re- tom of much of the disease in the 
7 medical supplies, fuel, emergency lief is passed when the first crop occupied countries—to restore as 
shelter. Even here there are lim- comes in. UNRRA will therefore rapidly as possible the health of 
itations. In the matter of food endeavor to stimulate local agri- the people and to prevent the 
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spread of epidemics. The surest 
approach, UNRRA has decided, 
will be to help the Governments 
reéstablish as rapidly as possible 
the hospitals, dispensaries, sani- 
tariums, health centers, labora- 
tories, and maternity and child 
welfare services, which war has 
wiped out. 

UNRRA will, furthermore, as- 
sist in meeting the problem of 
displaced persons, of whom in 
Europe alone there are more 
than 20 million. The uncontrolled 
migration of these exiles, pris- 
oners, slave laborers, and other 
classes of displaced persons to 
their homelands poses the threat 
of world-wide epidemic. This 
threat UNRRA is determined to 
overcome. UNRRA will assist in 
feeding, clothing, and otherwise 
caring for displaced persons and 
will help insofar as practicable in 
restoration to their homelands. 

Such in part is the program 
adopted at Atlantic City. Accord- 
ing to what policies and principles 
will the Administration carry out 
the program? 

This overall policy is uncom- 
promising nondiscrimination. This 
policy is unequivocal and without 
exception. UNRRA is determined 
that “in any area where relief and 
rehabilitation operations are be- 
ing conducted through the em- 
ployment, in whole or in part, of 
the Administration’s resources, re- 
lief and rehabilitation in all its 
aspects shall be distributed or dis- 
pensed fairly on the basis of the 
relative needs of the population in 
the area, and without discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, or 
political belief.” It is likewise 
UNRRA’s intent that Govern- 
ments shall not use relief and re- 
habilitation supplies to maintain 
themselves in power. The reso- 
lutions contain a sharp warning 
on that head. 

The matter of equitable distri- 
bution of supplies among the 
needy countries as well as within 
any given country received care- 
ful consideration at Atlantic City. 
It was there laid down that all 
countries, whether able to pay 
for relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies or not, will be equal before 
UNRRA. The governing factor 
in distribution will be need, lim- 
ited only by the supplies available 
and the equally urgent needs of 
other countries. 
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It is UNRRA’s policy to place 
the responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of goods directly on the Gov- 
ernment or authority in the lib- 
erated areas and merely to stand 
by ready to help in case of need. 
But care has been taken to estab- 
lish the principles according to 
which the distribution shall take 
place. To guard against the di- 
version of undue amounts of sup- 
plies to those who have the means 
to pay high prices for them, 
UNRRA warns Governments of 
the necessity of setting up ra- 





“HIGH on the List’ is the way Cartoonist 
Carmack views food when peace comes. 


tioning and price controls. Among 
other directives, it insists that 
black markets shall be vigorously 
and unremittingly suppressed. 

The principles laid down for 
distribution of supplies and serv- 
ices are particularly impressive 
because of their social outlook. 
The best social thinking of the day 
has gone into their formulation. 
There will be no humiliation for 
the recipients of relief; they will 
be given every opportunity to 
help in their own and their coun- 
try’s rehabilitation. Consideration, 
further, will be given to special 
groups—such as children, expect- 
ant and nursing mothers, the insti- 
tutionalized, and others, and in all 
cases effort will be made to enable 
families to live together. 

One of the encouraging aspects 
of Atlantic City was the unanim- 
ity of fundamental agreement 
even with respect to such difficult 
and complex problems as the fi- 
nancing of relief. The Council 
roughly estimated the probable 
cost of the task of relief and re- 
habilitation as approximately 242 








billion dollars, although obviously 
it is impossible to make any accu- 
rate forecast until conditions with- 
in the liberated countries at the 
time of their liberation can be de- 
termined. It was unanimous], 
recommended that the basis on 
which the noninvaded countrie 
should contribute toward this sum 
should be one percent of their 
national income for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943. The invaded 
countries, having already contrib- 
uted far more than their share in 
lives and blood and sacrifice, 
should, it was agreed, contribute 
whatever they could. 

The delegates from the occu- 
pied countries made it clear to 
everyone at the Conference that 
their peoples have made and are 
making those terrific sacrifices in 
the common cause without regret. 
But they also made it clear that 
their distressed countrymen ex- 
pect the nations whose forces of 
production have mercifully es- 
caped destruction to help them 
get on their feet so that they may 
work toward their own restora- 
tion. One of the delegates from 
an occupied country spoke for all 
when at the last session he said 
that millions of freedom-loving 
people look to UNRRA with great 
hope. 

UNRRA recognizes its responsi- 
bility. It is preparing earnestly to 
carry out that responsibility. The 
far-reaching tasks ahead are diffi- 
cult and delicate. They involve 
many intricate problems. But the 
Administration is confident that 
the spirit demonstrated at the 
First Council Session has set a 
precedent of international collab- 
oration that will continue to char- 
acterize UNRRA and will bring 
its program to triumphant realiza- 
tion. 


About Food 


Author Sayre’s article will 
(Syd recall earlier contributions 

on war and postwar needs 
note in war-affected countries, 
among them Postwar Drama: Act 1, 
Scene 1, by Herbert H. Lehman, in the 
September, 1943, issue, and Setting the 
Pattern for Peace, by James T. Shot- 
well, in the August issue, a statement 
on the United Nations Food Confer- 
ence at Hot Springs, Virginia, last 
May. 

For a paper The United Nations 
Plan for Relief and Rehabilitation, 
write to Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Ask 
for Paper No. 722. 
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OU’VE seen his picture in the 
papers, that 23-year-old ser- 
seant who held a fox hole at 

Guadalcanal against 20-to-1 odds. 
He lost a leg, but surgeons and 
sulfas did their work well. 

Then something went wrong. 
Not with the boy’s leg, but with 
the sparkle in his eye. No longer 
interested in the newspapers that 
extolled his gallantry, he lay for 
weeks embittered and morose, 
staring at the ceiling. The hos- 
pital psychiatrist could get no re- 
It wasn’t until the soldier 
saw a hand loom in operation that 
he showed a wisp of interest in 
anything but his own ill fortune. 

Soon he himself was running 
the loom. When he discovered 
that he could weave a design, he 


Spor 





A VETERAN of the Middle East campaign puts his hands to work at a loom while his shattered leg and jangled nerves respond to treatment. 


started a rug for his mother’s din- 
ing room. Now he’s out of his 
funk and is eagerly learning how 
to use his new leg—anxious to go 
home and “‘start life again.” 

That story is a thumbnail pic- 
ture of occupational therapy at 
work. It is a recognized profes- 
sion, but its theory was instinc- 
tively grasped by any prehistoric 
mother who gave her petulant 


PLOTTING in needle- 
work the insigne of 
his regiment helps to 
keep a fighter’s hands 
—and mind -— occupied. 
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child some pebbles or shells to 
play with. You may have heard 
about occupational therapy after 
World War I, when it was largely 
limited to needlecraft, weaving, 
and basket making. Now it em- 
braces all arts and crafts. And the 
war has put it on the front page. 

Perhaps you read of the 2,500 
badly burned men evacuated from 
Pearl Harbor to a naval hospital 
in San Francisco. With every fa- 
cility of modern medicine avail- 
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able, charred faces and scorched 
bodies steadily responded to treat- 
ment. But just when everything 
seemed under control, out broke a 
rash of jitters. Patients became 
restless and irritable, quarrelled 
at slight provocation 

An SOS to the Red Cross brought 
several occupational therapists 
and within a week most of the 
convalescing men were working 
off their steam by doing some- 
thing with their hands or feet 
Many worked at looms 
found emotional relief in making 
pottery or painting sunsets. Oth- 
ers developed forgotten knacks 
for using tools and made furniture 
or bound books. 

The bedside gremlins had been 
ousted and once again it Was 
proved that doing a purposeful 
something with hands or feet re 
lieves anxiety neuroses, and that 
reéducating muscles and nerves 
speeds the return to health and 
usefulness 

So great is the war demand for 
occupational therapists t 
practitioners in civilian 
have been recruited for service fo 
Army and Navy work. The Red 
Cross, through its arts and skills 
unit, has initiated an extensive 
training program for volunteer 
artists, designers, and other crafts- 


Some 


hat most 
hospitals 











men. After undergoing an indoc- 
trination course, they are assigned 
to hospitals where they work in 
close codperation with doctors, 
psychiatrists, and nurses. 

The therapist takes into consid- 
eration the patient’s temperament 
and background as well as his 
physical condition. What interests 
one man may send another’s fever 
chart rocketing. Where one man 
finds comfort and security in the 
stability of the loom, another 
chafes at the rigidity of the rou- 
tine, rebels at having to follow a 
fixed design, and prefers to try his 
hand at clay or bookbinding. 

At the rest homes established 
for the United States Merchant 
Marine it has been found that men 
whose nerves have been complete- 
ly shattered by torpedoing cannot 
concentrate long on any task. Fo! 
them occupational therapy must 
be something that can be done in 
one sitting: perhaps a game of 
some kind or one of the so-called 
“free’’ mediums—finger painting, 
drawing, and sculpture. 

In these fields the individual is 
left free to exercise his imagina- 
tion and creative abilities. “Free” 
mediums have been used with 
great success in England and Rus- 
sia, where wounded soldiers have 
produced art of high merit. 








Occupational therapists are no 

working hand in hand with phy 
iotherapists at many milita 
hospitals. Men suffering fro 
back injuries are encouraged 
play checkers with weight 
blocks; in other injuries, whe: 
exercises such as raising and lov 
ering the arms are recommended 
working with the hand loom 
prescribed. Muscles are thus r 
éducated, useless fingers an 
hands trained to new skills. 

When a man has been incapa 
tated for his former civilian wor} 
occupational therapy often ca 
start him on the way to a new vo 
cation. Toy making, designing o! 
fabrics and clothes, bookbinding 
and watch repairing—these are a 
few of the channels into whic! 
men can be directed while they 
are convalescing. And the pros- 
pect that their training some day 
may give them economic self-suf- 
ficiency is a sovereign remedy for 
jangled nerves. 

Paradoxically, the progress of 
medical science is going to make 
the problem of wounded men 
more acute than after any pre- 
vious war, for a greater percent- 
age than ever before will not die 
Already you can see them in hos- 
pital wards or strolling down cor- 
ridors or sitting outdoors on sunny, 
days. It is when the doctor has 
done his part that time begins to 
hang heavily and the tortured 
mind invents its own private hell 
and stubbornly clings to it. Psy- 
chiatrists will be the first to say 
that a man’s subconscious mind 
can brew more trouble for him 
than a test tube of streptococci. 

Fresh from the strain and 
frenzy of battle, with a nervous 
system battered by suffering, the 
“casuals” can become easy prey 
for sickroom phobias. When the 
problem is complicated by the loss 
of a hand or foot or by impair- 
ment of eyesight—necessitating 
partial or complete reéducation 
for living—it is not surprising 
that even heroes should be fear 
ridden and feel helpless and im- 
potent. What is strange and won- 
derful is that so simple a thing as 
a few hanks of colored yarn and a 
loom can rescue them from the 
slough of despondency. 


IT’S AN OLD game, but it has a new pur- 
pose: to help men suffering from back in- 
juries. The checkers are weighted blocks. 
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The Trouble-Shooting Red (ross 


By Frances V. Rummell 


R. AD the 500 radiograms that 


me every day to American Red 


Washing- 
le alize that 


ro headquarte r 
D. C., and you v 


the b who put on uniforms a 
ear or so ago are—well, still boys, 
nd ; iterested in what goes on 

home as they always have 
eC] 
One message from Liberia says, 


nd $25 to mother of Pvt. Math- 

é Franklin, N. Y.” 
One from Hawaii: 

received disconcerting 


J 


“Seaman 


ter from wife. Look into home 
conditions 4 


One from Ireland Advise John 


Jones Sr. Redbank California Pvt. 

ones Jr. underwent suc- 

cessi ippendectomy. Condition 
gettin 

These radiograms, from Red 

Cro workers stationed at Army 


posts and Naval stations through- 
out the United States and in 50 
countries,* are relayed via 
e Home Service of local Red 


Cr chapters to the families of 
he servicemen. And thus a job 
ch the Army and Navy haven't 

the organization or time to do, is 
done It’s an important job, for 
vorried soldier is a poor soldier. 
Take the case of strapping, soft- 
poken Private Dix, on an island 
near the international date line. 


When he came to the Red Cross 
field director’s tent, his eyes had 
the haggard look of a beaten man. 


‘or months he had paced his 
rounds guarding supplies from an 


enemy whose guns he’d never 
eard 

Guard duty at night isn’t so 
bad till everybody goes to bed,” 
he said. “Then it’s something ter- 
rible. I’ve even tried talking to 


elf, arguing with myself about 

the darnedest things. Even that’s 
no good any more. Might as weil 
admit it. I’m homesick as a dog.” 
Private Dix wanted to go back 


*In January, 1942, American Red Cross 
personnel serving troops was 360; by mid- 
Winter, 1943, it was 6,500; now it is ap- 
proximately 14,000. An average of 100 new 
employees pass through the two-week in- 
tensive training course each week. 
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“DEAR FOLKS: I'm okeh; how about you.. .?” 








Photo: U. 8. Signal Cort 


A wounded soldier dictates to a Red Cross 


hospital worker. Big-little services like this are cheering servicemen around the world. 


home to Arkansas and watch the 
cotton grow. Last he had heard 
from his ageing mother, three 
months ago, her cataract was 
worse. He hadn’t eaten a meal in 
three days. 

The field director knew what 
lonely hours on a steamy, jungle 
isle do to men. He let Dix talk on. 
A few minutes later he had’started 
Red Cross machinery by radioing 
for a report on the mother’s con- 
dition. Within a few days he had 
news for Dix. His home-town 
chapter had taken the mother to 
a specialist; an operation was ad- 
vised. The chapter had arranged 
for hospitalization and, since the 
mother had no funds, would pay 


all expenses. Three days later, 
when another radiogram said that 
the mother was recuperating and 
in excellent spirits, Private Dix 
was a different man and a better 
soldier—if not quite so articulate 
All he could say to the field direc- 
tor was an incredulous “Gosh 
darn.” 

Files of Red Cross chapters al 
ready bulge with reports on more 
than 2% million servicemen and 
their families helped by Home 
Service in the past year of war. 
Many families, in trouble brought 
on or heightened by the absence 
of a father, husband, or son, 
needed help other than financial. 

Typical [Continued on page 55) 
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Speaking 


of Books— 


T IS something unusual when a 

guidebook becomes absorbing 

reading to people who have no 
immediate expectation of visiting 
the places it describes. Yet this is 
true, for very many readers, of 
the recently published New World 
Guides, edited by Earl Parker 
Hanson. The two compact vol- 
umes contain descriptive and his 
torical accounts of all the Latin- 
American countries—those of 
South America proper in Volume 
II, and all the others in Volume I 
The discussions cover business 
and industrial matters, education, 
recreation, and the arts, and are 
generally well written. Scholars 
and authorities in various fields 
from the country under discussion 
have helped to make each ac- 
count dependably accurate and 
up to date. 

These New World Guides are of 
such high interest today because 
of the heightened interest of the 
whole world in Latin America 
The generally increased aware- 
ness of the importance of interna- 
tional relations and of mutual ac- 
quaintance between all the peo- 
ples of the world is sharply under- 
lined in the case of Latin America, 
where recent events have increas- 
ingly focussed the 
world’s attention. 

Probably the most 
helpful of all the re- 
cent books which of- 
fer to readers of oth- 
er countries a gen- arts. 
eral approach to 
Latin - American 
problems and atti- life 
tudes are two by dis- 
tinguished citizens of 
the Republic of Mex- 
ico: A Latin Ameri- 
can Speaks, by Dr. 
Luis Quintanilla, at present the 
Mexican Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union; and Free Men of America, 
by Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, the Mexi- 
can Foreign Minister.* Both of 


This month 
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* See page 7 of this issue for guest edi 
torial by Dr. Padilla. 
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these books deserve wide and 
careful reading. They view Latin- 
American problems from within; 
they are candid and well consid- 
ered; they are lively and specific. 

With these general books I 
would group one by a distin- 
guished writer from the United 
States, Waldo Frank’s South 
American Journey, a brilliant nar- 
rative of a recent trip of many 
thousands of miles. Waldo Frank’s 
pages are heavy with color and 
music, with sound and motion and 
taste and smell, so richly does he 
share with the reader the actual 
experience of the many interest- 
ing places he visits. 

Of the recent books dealing with 
specific Latin-American countries, 
the two best I have found are both 
about Brazil: Caryl P. Haskins’ 
The Amazon and José Jobim’s 
Brazil in the Making. Mr. Has- 
kins’ book is primarily descriptive 
and historical. In prose that is de- 
lightfully vigorous and concrete 
and often beautiful, he explains 
the geological processes which 
formed the Amazon Valley and 
then proceeds to narrate its his- 
tory as known by man. The last 
portion of the book is a detailed 
factual account of the region, part 
by part—its potential resources 
and their present development. 
Taken as a whole, the book leaves 
an inescapable impression that the 
region it describes is potentially 
the richest in the world. 

José Jobim’s Brazil in the Mak- 
ing is a well-organized and clearly 
presented account of Brazil’s re- 
cent commercial and industrial 
development. It 
gives many statisti- 
cal tables and much 
definite information, 
and is of the highest 
value as a practical 
account of the swift 
development in cur- 
rent years of what is 
clearly destined to be 
one of the greatest 
and a nations — both mate- 
rially and culturally 
—of the world. 

Some 50 years ago, 
the new republican government of 
Brazil was disturbed by a rebel- 
lion in the backlands, led by a re- 
ligious fanatic. Expeditions sent 
out to quiet the disturbances were 
successively repulsed with heavy 
losses. Finally an army of some 
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Buenos Aires. Pedro Ramirez. 
1,078,278. Meat, hides, wool, 
silver. 13,518,239. 


La Paz. Gualberto Villarroel. 
537,792. Tin, silver, copper, 
potatoes. 3,426,296. 


Rio de Janeiro. Getulio Var- 
gas. 3,275,510. Coffee, cot- 
ton, rubber, meat. 41,356,605. 


Santiago. Juan Antonio Rios. 
296,717. Nitrate, copper, sil- 
ver, wines. 5,000,782. 


Bogoté. Alfonso Lépez Puma- 
rejo. 448,794. Coffee, rice, 
tobacco, cotton. 9,523,200. 


San Jose. Rafael Calderén 
Guardia. 23,000. Coffee, ba- 
nanas, sugar cane. 656,129. 


Havana. Fulgencio Batista. 
44,164. Sugar, tobacco, mo- 
lasses, coffee. 4,199,952. 


2 Ciudad Trujillo. Rafael Tru- 
jillo. 19,332. Sugar, cacao, 
coffee, rice, corn. 1,616,561. 


q Quito. Carlos Arroyo del Rio. 
275,936. Cacao, petroleum, 
coffee, rice. 3,200,000. 


10 San Salvador. Maximiliano 
Hern&éndez Martinez.  13,- 
176. Coffee, gold. 1,744,535. 
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termine which country is described, 


products, and population. Read 


points for each one you believe 
n to page 59 for the answer list. 
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16 Panama City. Ricardo Adol- 





1] Guatemala City. Jorge 
Ubico. 45,452. Coffee, ba- 
nanas, chicle, mahogany. 3,284,000. 


] Port-au-Prince. Elie Lescot. 
10,204. Coffee, bananas, 
sisal hemp, sugar. 3,000,000. 


i Tegucigalpa. Tiburcio Car- 
fas. 44,275. Bananas, sil- 
er gold, coffee. | 105,504. 


14 Mexico City. Manuel Avila 
Camacho. 763,944. Silver, 
19,473,741. 


gold, oil, henequen. 


15 Managua. Anastasio Somoza, 
60,000. Gold, coffee, ba- 
1,380,287. 


nanas, cattle. 


fo de la Guardia. 33,667. 
Bananas, cacao, coconuts. 635,836. 


17 Asuncién. Higinio Morinigo. 
174,854. Quebracho, meat, 


yerba mate, hides. 1,014,773. 


18 Lima. Manuel Prado. 532,- 
000. Petroleum, copper, 
cotton, sugar. 7,023,111. 


19 Montevideo. Juan José 
Amézaga. 72,153. Wool, 
meat, hides, wheat, flax. 2,146,545. 


9 Caracas. Isaias Medina An- 
garita. 352,170. Petroleum, 
coffee, gold, cacao. 3,492,747. 
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6,000 men was sent against the 
town in which the prophet had es- 
tablished himself with his follow- 
ers. There followed a siege which 
for bloody and stubborn house-to- 
house fighting is worthy of com- 
parison with the siege of Stalin- 
grad. The reduction of a strip of 
100 yards took three months and 
cost thousands of lives. When the 
siege ended, the last four surviv- 
ors of the prophet’s “army” fell, 
fighting, into a burial trench of 
their own digging. 

The story of this strange and 
extremely dramatic incident of 
Brazil’s history was told in a long 
book by a firsthand observer, Eu- 
clides da Cunha, a military engi- 
neer, which became the accepted 
major classic of Brazilian litera- 
ture. Now this truly great book 
Os Sertoes, as it is called in Por 
tuguese — has been translated by 
Samuel Putnam under the title 
Rebellion in the Backlands. I 
know of no other book like it. A 
detailed description of the semi- 
arid “backlands” region and of the 
people who live there is followed 
by a brief biography of “the Coun- 
sellor,”’ the religious fanatic whose 
followers proved so formidable. 
Then comes the narrative of the 
expeditions against the prophet’s 
town of Canudos, and finally of 
the siege itself—all in great detail, 
but marked by a strange reality 
and power. Neither a light nor a 
pleasant book, it is still an absorb- 
ing and a rewarding reading ex- 
perience. 

It has been the grave loss of the 
English-reading world that until 
very recently it has 
known practically 
nothing of Latin- 
American literature. 
Great novels and 
beautiful poems 
were known to exist 
in that literature, but 
the enjoyment of 
them—and the ac- 
companying under- 
standing of the peo- 
ples whose lives they 
express — have been 
possible only for 
those who could read them in 
Spanish and Portuguese. Now, 
tardily, this lack is being supplied. 
American and British publishers 
are bringing out rapidly increas- 
ing numbers of Latin-American 
books in translation. 












John T. Frederick 





By 
John T. 
Frederick 


The most impressive of the 
Latin-American novels which I 
have read (I do not include Rebel- 
lion in the Backlands, though it 
might be considered a novel) is 
Broad and Alien Is the World, by 
Ciro Alegria, a deeply sympathetic 
and richly colorful picture of the 
life of an isolated Indian village 
Inferior to it, but still well worth 
reading, is the same writer’s The 
Golden Serpent, a brief and epi 
sodic but vividly memorable a 
count of another isolated commun 
ity on the Maranon River in Peru 

Perhaps 
characteristic of Latin 


richness of style i 
American 
writers. Certainly this quality, so 
evident in the novels of Alegria, is 
also a striking characteristic of the 
most recent volume of historical 
writing by the distinguished Co 
lombian scholar German Arci- 
niegas, Germans in the Conquest 
This is a brilliant ac- 
count of the part played in the 
early explorations of the South 
American Continent by the Ger- 
man representatives of German 
banking houses which helped to 
finance the expeditions. Dr. Ar- 
ciniegas brings these remote peo- 
ple and scenes to vivid life in his 
firm and polished prose 


* * * 


of America 


As pleasant read- 
ing as I’ve found in 
many months is of- 
fered by the pages of 
Rise to Follow, the 
autobiography of 
America’s beloved 

! great violinist 
Albert Spaulding 
This book has vir- 
tues especially valu- 
ible in autobiogra- 
phy—richness in in- 
cident and detail 
without objectionable emphasis 
on the first person singular, a 
lively style, a sense of humor. Of 
course it has the highest interest 
for people who know and who 
love music, for it is full of impres- 
sions of [Continued on page 59] 
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Women Seek Security 
Says Lt. Gretchen H. Kroch 


Ww .. WOMEN in the military 


service are fighting for “the world 


we want.” I say 
fighting advisedly 
(we're noncom- 
batant ) becaust 


we are as deadly 


serious a any 
man in the armed 
forces. Perhaps 





we are too busy 
with our assigned 
duties to do much 
public talking on 


ee: 
A first lieutenant 
in the U. S. Wom- 
en’s Army Corps 
ede AG — is a 
urchase and con- . 
oa officer at the the subject, but 


Army Ale ye we do have defi 
axton, N. C. She ite ideas a 

is the daughter of nite idea about 
Adolph Kroch, it. 
bookseller member 
of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, IIL. 


Our primary 
interest is, I be 
lieve, in a state of 
reasonable security. The oppor- 
tunity for every child to go to 
school—no favored interests—un- 
biased, free legislation—planned 
jobs to alleviate any threat of de- 
pression—are just a few of the 
problems which we feel deeply. 

Never fear that we'll be less 
feminine because of our Army 
background. Rather, we feel with- 
in our hearts that we will be 
stronger, better, more _ poised 
women, for our experiences are 
teaching us patience, tolerance, 
and a finer sense of values. In 
the Army we work shoulder to 
shoulder with the men—we dis- 
cuss mutual problems and _ at- 
tempt to work out satisfactory 
solutions. Surely we will con- 
tinue the same practice when 
we return to civilian life. We'll 
do our part in making the post- 
war world a better one, because 
we will be sincerely and actively 
interested in doing so. 


Base It on the Freedoms 
Says Peter Boyd-Bowman 


| WOULDN’T miss being alive 
today for anything. For the first 
time in history the mass of hu- 
manity has rejected the past and 
decided to start afresh. A spirit 
of brotherhood and of common en- 
deavor fills the hearts of our lead- 
ing men, while out of this conflict 
have arisen two great and glorious 
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concepts: first, that all men shall 
be free, and, second, that the fu- 
ture of mankind is one and indi- 
visible. No nation shall either 
hun or tyrannize its neighbors. 

I expect to see a new world or- 
der based upon the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter: freedom of 

peech, freedom of thought, free- 
dom from want, freedom from 
fear. I see no League of Nations, 
no World State, but four great 
nations—Britain, the United 
States, Russia, and China—bound 
together by common ideals, duti- 
fully upholding the first, second, 
and fourth freedoms while men 
undertake the more difficult task 
of securing the third freedom— 
freedom from want—not merely 
for themselves, but for all man- 
kind. 

To achieve this, tax barriers on 
staple commodities must be lifted 
and trade boards established to 
facilitate exchange of goods be- 
tween the industrial and the food- 
producing regions of our globe. 
Never again must Canadian 
wheat or Brazilian coffee rot 
while people starve somewhere 
else 

All incomes must be sufficient 
to command adequate food and 











other commodities. Increased 
purchasing power stimulates bus- 
iness. To put adequate incor 
within reach of all will require 
vastly increased employment, <o 
private enterprise, restrained 
the salutary influence of Rot 
and other institutions of service 
and dedication, must be encour- 
aged. 

Ambitious and vigorous pro- 
jects must be 
launched to take 
up the slack in em- 
ployment caused 
by demobilization 
immediately after 
the war, for there 
must be jobs for 
all. These enter- 
prises will be fi- 
nanced by taxa- 





; BOYD-BOWMAN 
tion, and so will One of many young 


Britons now in Can- 


the plan for free ada... is studying 
. Trinity College 
education and gen- Toran neoreee: 


_ _ on — | completing his edu- 
erous scholarships og {OF postwas 


to enable promis- _ sevice to his na- 
i tion. He has made 
ing students to his home while in 
. - the Dominion with 
continue their Rotarian and Mrs 
: ? . Stanley C. Forbes, 
education ata uni- of Brantford, Ont 
versity. The 
money we now spend in a single 
fortnight for war would practi- 
cally cover the cost. Social securi- 
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nodelled perhaps on the plan 
set forth by Sir William 
idge, may achieve a hither- 
.dreamed of freedom, freedom 
care 
is going to be a new world; 
ther a good one or a bad one 
ends upon us who have the 
ling task of laying its foun- 
tions I visualize these foun- 
tions not as a static, perfected 
verse, but as a base upon 
ich each succeeding genera- 
mn may safely and constantly 
lild 


All Nations Must Unite 
Sees Rodrigo Herrera M 


I. HUMAN relations, co6dpera 
mn is a factor of basic impor- 
ice. Human beings, and even 
ny inferior animals, instinc- 

iderstand it and put it 
to practice Society is based 
ial cooperation among its 


bers. But society has not al- 


been so perfect as it is now- 

the civilized countries 

f the world, nor so effective as 
is desired. The ideal society is 

ie one in which each member 





understands his own duties and 
rights and the mutual depend- 
ence that exists among the mem- 
bers. These ideas brought to the 
world the famous Declaration of 
the Rights of Men and Citizens, 
based on the equality of men be- 
fore law. 

The world in which I have 
lived resembles the imperfect so- 
cieties of former times. _Isola- 
tion of some groups; conspiracies 
more than alliances among others; 
patrons and slaves. This is far 
from what is the ideal world for 
me: a world composed of nations, 
equals in rights and in duties, 
coéperating with one another in 
the understanding of their mu- 
tual dependence on each other fo 
the creation of a world-wide pros- 
perity. Commercial, intellectual, 
and economic coéperation would 
improve the standard of living of 
the people of all countries of the 
world. 

This ideal cannot be reached 
overnight. Nations must start by 
understanding one another. Ex- 
perience shows that diplomatic 
representatives do not work in 
this respect. Friendship among 
nations has to be based on friend- 
ships among their people. One 





IUustration by Albert H. Winkler 
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Everybody is talking postwar planning these days. But 
what think the young people? They're not doing much 
talking. They're busy in the armed services, in war 
plants, in schools. But the postwar world will be theirs. 
So we took a Gallup sampling and asked these seven 
to tell frankly what sort of a world they want enough 


to fight and work for. Here's what they say.—Eds. 

















way to promote this is by having 
the youth of the nations travel 
and mix with the young people of 
other nations, helping in this way 
to develop mutual understanding 
and lasting friend 
ships, with the re- 
sult of better 
friendship and un 
derstanding 
among the nations 


This is why I 

think young peo- f 

ple should carry 

rut S . va HERRERA M... 

out thi project Saas pay BETS 

Old people have can lawyer, he was 
graduated from the 


more experience, | Liceo de Costa Ri 
ca in 1938, Wona 











realize, and usual United States schol 
> « - arship for study of 
ly ? also hav e very meteorology in Col 
sood idea hut ombia. Spoke for 
= , Latin-American stu 
they are more con dents at a reception 
: given at Los Ange 
servative les by Rotarians 
of District 107 


When men are 
equal before the law in every 
country, and every country is 
equal, there will be a better un 
derstanding of humanity. When 
nations have understood and put 
into practice their duties and 
rights, and the mutual dependence 
that exists among them without 
decreasing their sovereignty, and 
when men are able to love, and to 
be proud of their being citizens of 
the world as much as they are of 
being citizens of a country, then 
the world will be the world I want 

As a vivid example of my ideal, 
progress is achieved in the United 
States of America by the coépera- 
tion of the States that form it. 
Why, then, cannot there be a 
United Nations of the World? 


Sanctions Are Needed 


Believes Tang Tsou 


Tux LOVE of peace and a spirit 
of cosmopolitanism as outstand- 
ing features of China’s culture are 
nowhere more expressly shown 
than in their effect on Chinese 
youth to take as consecutive re- 
sponsibilities the cultivation of 
personal virtues, the harmoniza- 
tion of family relations, the gov- 
erning of a country, and the estab- 
lishment of universal peace and a 
just world order. This ancient tra- 
dition was followed by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the founder of the Chi- 
nese Republic, who urged the 
youth of his country to transcend 
narrow nationalism and to brace 
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themselves to the 


the establishment 
of a world com- 
monwealth. 
During the last 
100 years China 
has existed as an 
oppressed, exploit- 
ed, and deprived 
nation, suffering 








TSOU ...Nowa 
graduate student in 
political science 
at the University 
oe Senne he was, 

efor : 
Sait Sats and bleeding at 


several years ago, , : PF im. 
a student at Nation- the hands of im 
perialistic and ag- 


al Southwest Asso- 
ciated University at : 
gressive countries. 


Kunming, China. 
His father was an 9 
early leader in Re- In the pas t iz 


volutionary erty. years Chinese 
youth have experienced personal- 
ly the tremendous human and so- 
cial cost of war and have felt tan- 
gibly its monstrous evil and cruel- 
ty. Then looking forward to the 
future, they visualize that the se- 
curity and prosperity of their 
country and others depend on the 
preservation of peace through the 
establishment of a just world or- 
der and international economic co- 
6peration. With this in mind, Chi- 
nese youth are resolved to work 
for the establishment of an inter- 
national organization backed by 
effective sanctions to curb aggres- 
sion and to enforce peace. 

Chinese youth are not paying 
only lip service to the idea of 
world order. In 1931, when Ja- 
pan invaded China’s three North- 
eastern Provinces, the Chinese 
Government submitted the case 
to the League of Nations and de- 
manded economic and military 
sanctions, and Chinese youth sub- 
scribed unanimous approval and 
wholehearted support to that pol- 
icy. 

The League then appointed the 
Lytton Commission to investigate 
the case. It passed a resolution 
condemning the Japanese action 
as an act of aggression, but failed 
to apply economic and military 
sanctions. Japan proceeded with 
her plan of world conquest. 

The Government was disap- 
pointed and the youth disillu- 
sioned. But far from abandoning 
their high ideal, they grasped it 
more tightly than ever. They did 
not regard the failure of the 
League as a proof of the imprac- 
ticality of the idea of a world or- 
der. Rather, it showed that the 
League must be backed by more 
effective military and economic 
sanctions than provided for in the 
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farsighted aim of 





Covenant. Chinese youth believe 
that an international organization 
with effective sanctions, perhaps 
with an international police force, 
should be established. They also 
think that the sovereignty of a 
nation should not be regarded as 
supreme in international rela- 
tions. 

The international political or- 
ganization must be supplemented 
by a policy of international eco- 
nomic codperation. As economic 
inequality breeds civil unrest 
within a country, it brings about 
international upheaval. Without 
economic prosperity on a world 
scale, universal peace would be 
inconceivable. 


Happy Living Requisite 
Feels Fred St. G. Birks 


T HE WORLD of today leaves one 
with mixed feelings as to the re- 
quirements of the 
world of the fu- 
ture—let us hope 
the near future. 
As one from the 
‘“Antipodes,” a re- 
gion which _ so 
many Americans 
are beginning to 
understand, I 
would like to see 











a system of gov- 
ernment _ similar 

to that which oe AEE 
stands today, but Rovel Australian 
under the control — —. =r 
of a sane, respon- erick Birks, an 

/ honorary member 
sible group of peo- of the Rotary Club 
ple who can put  fratia’s Pest View. 
aside petty, even President of Roary 
personal, quar. jnowg, troughs 
rels, and plan well 
ahead for the benefit of everyone 
—man, woman, and child-——and 
not for individual parties con- 
cerned. 

One does not realize until he 
is thousands of miles from home 
how little he knows about the 
history and geography of his own 
country, which leads one to the 
fact that opportunity should be 
given people to meet those of 
other nations, to learn their views 
and ideals, and to broaden one’s 
own outlook on life, thus obtain- 
ing a new perspective which will 
eventually lead to a better under- 
standing of the other fellow. 








During the past few years, by 
keeping one’s eyes and ears open, 
one forms the opinion that bun- 
gling and selfishness among a few 
supposedly responsible men cause 
a certain amount of distrust, on 
the part of the people, in those 
who are trying to run the coun- 
try, the result being that the 
clear, quick thinkers who ought 
to be at the country’s head are 
ashamed to take leadership. 

For a person away from his 
homeland to hear and read of 
strikes, delays in production, etc., 
even after four years of war, 
makes him wonder exactly what 
he is fighting for or is going to 
fight for; surely not this topsy- 
turvy world of today, but the ex- 
termination of all that is bad in 
it and the continuation of those 
things which are good. 

One of the finest men ever to 
live was the late Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, founder of the Boy 
Scouts, a man who set an example 
to all in the art of self-discipline. 
Because of his work, one is able 
to read of pleasant happenings 
even during these _ troublous 
times: the events of groups of 
boys too young for actual combat, 
but no doubt ready and willing 
if need be. One, therefore, feels 
a certain amount of satisfaction 
in reading of a “Scouts Own” that 
is held in the bush lands of Aus- 
tralia: 

“After flag hoisting (the Jack, 
Union Jack, fluttered amongst the 
trees each A.M.) Mother and I, 
special invitation, were led 
through the guard of honor and 
they cheered us and then sat us 
on a heap of paliases. Young 
D. N. read the prayers as I have 
never heard them done before— 
there in the sun, with finches, 
canaries, magpies, piwis, kooka- 
burras, doves, redheads, all about 
us. He took inspection and gave 
the flag, clear but in mixed camp 
togs, silent, attentive, interested. 
It was good! and when I like go- 
ing to church you know it was 
good—even if I was a bit lumpy 
in the throat.” 

What more could one wish for 
than a world that is “clean in 
thought, word, and deed,” with 
freedom of the open spaces, 
speech, and happiness? The right 
to learn and be taught how to 
live a healthy, happy, free, intel- 
ligent life. 
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Open Colleges to All 


Urges Mary E. Kerr 


N| 
§S ANYTHING in the world so 


sing and yet so vital, so 
much used and 
yet so misused, 
so universal and 
yet so individual, 
as words? Many 
words have been 
used to describe 
;} the worl d we 
* want. Economists 

discuss free enter- 

prise govern- 

mental regulation 








ERR To do 
part in her na 
war effort, 

e went to work in 
ant engaged in 
juction of war . 
tériel. She is the of 


business, col- 
ghter of Dow- F ae eee 
Kerr, a mem- lec tlv¢ Dargaln- 
of the Rotary jing Patriots 


b of Evansville. 
owner-manag- 


1. owner-manag- speak of national 
lesale grocers sovereignty 
| re * Beatie 

equality and freedom for all 
Seldom do we stop to think 
cannot be 
There 
lany meanings for the 
rd “democracy,” for instance, 
there are men and women who 
We say we are fighting for a 
mocratic way of life. But to too 
iny of us, our own conception of 
e democratic way is the way 
it will allow us, as individuals, 
freedom to pursue our 
vn selfish interests. Was there 
er any more undemocratic con- 
ption than that? 
We cannot describe the world 
ve want by using terms which 
ive been instilled in us from 
hildhood as the unchallengeable 
nswers to group problems. They 
lave become emotionalized and 
irtificial through misuse, though 
ymetimes we are inclined to ac- 
ept them willingly because it is 
‘asier than defining them for our- 
elves 
We want a world in which we 
hall have the right to think for 
urselves 
We want a world in which free 
iigher education is a vital and 
ractical part. Only then can we 
earn to balance the paradox of 
ndividual versus group and na- 


want so- 


t such vague terms 


ed to satisfy all men 


he most 


tional interests. 


We believe there are certain 


basic needs which are alike in all 
peoples, regardless of color, creed, 


rr class. Security, love, prestige. 
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and the right to work are funda- 
mental needs of all persons. I[n- 
dividual ways of attaining these 
needs may differ. Individual goals 
may differ. Some make money 
their primary ideal; others re- 
quire political or social position to 
give them prestige and security; 
still others find satisfaction in de- 
veloping their own talents—but 
all are striving to satisfy the same 
basic desires 

We want the right to decide 
how we are going to attain the 
goals we set up for ourselves, and 
how we can best make these goals 
attainable to all individuals of all 
nations. 

We know that when the war is 
over, we shall never go back to 
our prewar life. Nevertheless, we 
want to be able to choose the best 
from the old ways to keep as a 
basis for our new modes of think- 
ing and living 

We are constantly aware that 
mere words and ideologies cannot 
build the new world. We want 
the right to work for the world 
we want. 


Urge-to-Work Is Basic 
Holds Lt. (j.g.) R. Harrison 


SuccessFUL societies result 
less from systems than from in- 
dividuals. They 
progress when the 
men and women 
who compose 
them possess a 
spirit of higher 
achievement — 
that quality which 
I might call 
“work - conscious- 
ness.”’ I am essay- 
ing to describe the 
urge that drives a 
person on despite 
hardship and 
without thought 
of personal gain 

Unfortunately 
the world is a bit short on this 
quality today and may be shorter 
tomorrow. The postwar world is 
to be handicapped from the start 
by a leader shortage, for in a 
hard-fought war such as this, po- 
tential leaders are destroved 
while others who, to a large ex- 
tent, lack this drive remain to 
foster future generations—a con- 





LT. HARRISON... 
Born five days af- 
ter start of World 
War I, he was on 
the U.S.S. Lexing- 
ton when it went 
down in Coral Sea 
battle in World 
War II. Rescued, 
he was hospitalized 
for 11 months, now 
recommended for 
retirement. He is 
an honorary Rotari- 
an at Shelby, Mich. 


dition similar to a _ second-half 
stand of reserves in a sports con- 
test after the loss of several “all- 
Americans.” 

The greatest of human follies 
is that of trying to get something 
for nothing. Today, in a time of 
civilization’s heaviest need, great 
numbers let personal greed be- 
cloud their long-range view 
Some businessmen, in their lust 
for profits, badly neglect high 
ethical standards, while some 
labor men, in their selfish clamor 
for less work at more pay, go be- 
yond the bounds of decency. [ 
have often heard men on ships at 
sea speak bitterly on that subject, 
for they see that all this not only 
handicaps production, 
but raises the threat of inflation 
and economic ruin for the future 
we so prettily toast 

Perhaps those millions now in 
the armed forces of all nations, 


wartime 


whose lives depend upon their 
ability to think and work, will be 
able to extend the training re- 
ceived in war into the making of 
a better world. They know that 
in fighting, strength can be in- 
creased only by working a little 
harder or a little better. Perhaps 
they will also learn that the nice- 
ties of civilian life are achieved in 
the same manner. If such is the 
ease, America and the world may 
again develop “work - conscious- 
ness.” 

Participants in this strife will 
also learn something else that 
too few have known before: That 
the so-called strange places are 
not so strange as they appear to 
be in travel books. Real under- 
standing may be fostered by this 
forced yet educational travelling. 
Patriotism is fine, but superna- 
tionalism is stifling. Never can 
two neighbors nurture friendship 
and understanding over a high 
back-yard fence 

We want a better world to live 
in. That is a fine statement, yet 
how many people are working to 
make it so? The human species 
is too prone to shortsightedness, 
laziness, and provincialism. The 
main objects of our postwar 
thought and therefore, 
should be the mutual respect and 


action, 


unselfish co6peration among na- 
tions plus that most important 
requisite for civilized advance: 
“work-consciousness” in the in- 
dividual. 
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By Emily Hahn 


UT of almost 1,500 passengers, 


Rotary claims 44 of the repatriate 
who arrived in New York Decem 
ber 1 on the Gripsholm from many 
points in the Fai 
East. None of 
us non-Rotarian 
realized there 
were so many un 





til one lovely quiet 
evening, warm 
and moonlit, an 
imposing table 


Henry was set outdoors 
on deck and we 
were told by the Swedish stewards 
that it was “a 
Then at least one passenger, your 
correspondent, 
were indeed free citizens on our 
way home to take up a normal 
manner of living again 
Back home, I have been going 
over the dinner list for that 
strange Rotary dinner. And it is 
a pleasant thought to reflect that 
none of the Gripsholm Rotarians 
known to me personally allowed 
the conditions of camp or prison 
to get them down. They were a 
cheerful and a sturdy crowd. 
This goes most of all, and first 
of all, for Dr. James N. Henry, or, 
him, 


Rotary dinne! 


realized that we 


as we have always called 
“Dr. Jim,” Past Governor of Dis 
trict 96. We embarked at the same 
port, Hong Kong, but | didn't 
know this was going to happel 
until I saw him at the little Chi 
nese hotel on the water front 
where we were assembled on the 
sailing day. I hadn't seen him fot 
more than two years, not since the 
days when Lingnan University, 
of which he is president, held some 
of its classes in borrowed rooms 
on the campus of Hong Kong Uni 
versity where I was teaching. D1 
Jim was busy in those days com 
muting between Canton and Hong 
Kong, trying to keep up the con 


* Japanese internment camps in Japan 
North China, Shanghai, Canton, Hong 
Kong, Manila, and Saigon. For a list of 
Rotarians on the Gripsholm see page 52, 
Tue Rorarian, February, 1944 

+ Past Governor of District 147, and a 
member of the Rotary Club of Winnetka, 
Illinois 
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arms. Later she received her 
papers at a Providence, R. I., Rotary dinner 
given in her honor. Her father, Charles H. 


Rotary on the ‘Gripsholm’ 






There were 44 who met on the ship’s moonlit 
decks for the strangest of all Rotary dinners. 


ection between the split halves of 


his organization. 

We first met when he intro 
duced himself to me as a friend of 
brother, Mannel,7 
from the days of Rotary’s Conven 
tion at Havana, Cuba (1940), and 
in all the time since I have never 


my Rotarian 


seen him when he wasn't very, 
very busy, but still smiling. Aftei 
the Hong Kong war I wondered 
often about Lingnan, in Canton 
and especially about Dr. Jim 
There was an article in the Jap- 
anese-edited newspaper one day 
that said the Canton internees 
were living on the Lingnan cam- 
pus and were happy (!) and 
healthy, but I didn’t know how 
much of this to believe until I saw 
the Canton repatriates at the little 
Hong Kong Hotel September 24 

There was Dr. Jim, busy as ever 
and still with a smile to spare, but 
we did not dare speak to each 
other while we were on land, be- 
cause he was Officially still a pris- 
oner from another city. Anyway 
he was rushing about seeing to 
baggage, helping 6ld people, and 
organizing the hundred-and-one 





BORN EN ROUTE, Gretchen Whitaker sends 
her greeting to America from her mother's 


‘ 


‘citizenship” 





papers that you always need in 
Japanese-occupied territory. Onc; 
aboard the boat and fafter he h: 
discovered to his joy that his so 
was aboard too, having embarked 
in Shanghai, Dr. Jim could talk 
“| admit freely,” he said, “this 
one time I’m glad to leave China 
Still, I hope it isn’t for long.” 
The next old friend I met wa 
Rotarian A. R. Hager, from Shang 
hai, who reminded me of the past 
when I “borrowed” movie ticket 
from him. It is always useful, 
when you have to entertain chi 
dren, to know the man who own 
the movie house. Mr. Hager had 
not grown fatter during the years 
but he did his best to make up fo! 
his deficiency as soon as we got 
aboard the Swedish ship. He may 
possibly go down in history for a 
very original reason: the man who 
gave the pants to General Morris 
Cohen. The General, Sun Yat- 
sen’s old bodyguard, like everyone 
else in Hong Kong, was hard up 
for clothes when he came away 
from Stanley Camp, and Mr. Hage. 
came to his rescue with a gay- 
looking pair of blue velvet cordu- 





Whitaker, wno was Vice-Consul at Manila, 
is an honorary member of the Providence 
Club, was once a protégé of West Coast Ro- 
tarians. . . 
her daughter, Carola, leaving the boat. 


. (Above right) The author and 
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But the sam«e 


resented. 


nd in New York 
vening after I landed, at the 





a kel all 


1 boys, Culbertson 





General Cohen was 
them—but he confided 
ly on the ship that he 
to have lace sewn around 
vefore he sent them back. 
-otarian dentists, Dr. J. C. 
from Manila, and Dr. J. 
from Peking, did volun 
| work aboard the Grips- 
‘here was plenty of it, too 


vho had been living for 
insufficient rations dis- 
hat their teeth were go- 
ind though our dentists 
ning us that they couldn't 
fancy work, more than a 
ere extremely glad they 


re. They wouldn't take 
e\ tol the ervices 
you had any cash to 
ich few of us did, vou 
your pal yt conscl 


ing into the 


tting somet 


Dox Instead Of paying 


Consul 
been par- 
e Gripsholm 


Claude 


rlad when tl 


every day was a head- 
m. All the consular and 
people were over 
they had to distribute 


1 
1 and collect a mass of in 
1 about them and from 
the State Department 
lately for Rotarian Buss 
sy to see in a crowd be- 
is tall, and his name is 
remember because it is 
when anyone had any- 
complain about, it was, 


> TW, tT} 2’ sat?’ 
»9USS Chere’s Buss! 


lidn’t know until after I came 


the John Mokrejs I saw 
t from Shanghai was the 
who was at school with 


the University of Wiscon- 


of us must have changed 
words don’t 
cc. dD. Cuiberteon,. 
’ whose firm of Swan, Cul- 
ind Fritz was pretty well 


We had Culbertson 
anyway. The answer to 
stion ‘“‘Where’s Swan?” 


I met him 


‘Chuck” seems to haunt 


Not only have I known him 


nine years I was out East, 


people always remind me that 
ime from Wisconsin too. Now 


st received a letter from 
of the State Geological 
telling me that “one of our 


was on board 
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SONGS of thanksgiving come from the heart in this service conducted somewhere at sea 


the boat. Perhaps you have met 
him.”” That is something out of 
his past I had never realized. It 
takes all kinds to make a broker! 

Rotarian Frank Harris was so 
busy helping Claude Buss and the 
other State boys that people 
thought he was one of them. That 
gives you a fairly good idea of the 
way most of us spent our time 
Except for public-spirited people 
like Frank and the consular peo- 
ple who just had to do it anyway, 
we were not what you could call a 
hard-working group. Frank didn't 
seem to mind it and he remained 
his cheerful self, but as the ship 
came nearer to New York, and we 
began to shiver, he talked wist- 
fully of his native Florida. 

The only Rotarian who didn't 
steam into New York Harbor with 


us was the charming Dr. Juan 
Marin from Chile, who had been 
caught in Shanghai, but was 
granted diplomatic immunity from 
internment With his 
blonde wife, the doctor was a pop- 


lovely 


ular passenger. He has taken de- 
grees in psychoanalysis besides his 
M.D., and now he varies his diplo- 
matic career with time off for writ- 
ing novels and play We spent 
pleasant moments discussing the 
ranslation and such 
have 


; 


fine points of 
subject matters which we 
all neglected during the occupa- 
tion, and I was not the only sorry 
person when the Marins disem- 
barked at Rio de 

If I mat 
Rotary Clubs will add consider- 


Janeiro 
venture to prophe $V, 
ably to their knowledge of the 
Orient in the next few months! 


»% 
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CHOSEN by his fellow bishops as Primus, 
the highest post of the Episcépal Church in 
Scotland, The Most Rev. E. Logie Danson 
is a member of the Edinburgh Rotary Club 


ROTARIAN Howard A. Coffin, of Detroit, 
Mich., is the new president of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations in North Amer 
ica, which serve over 2 million youths 


Gladys G 





DR. H. CLINE FIXOTT, Portland, Oreg., 
Rotarian, and a Past Rotary District Gov- 
ernor, has been elected president of the 
American College of Dentists, an organi- 
zation comprised of some 2,500 members. 
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Baimain 





Honorep for outstanding service 
to their professions and callings, these 
eight men reflect credit upon their 
own Clubs, upon Rotary generally. 


{ S. Navy 





FORMER commandant of the Jacksonville, 
Fla., Naval Air Station is Rear Admiral 
John D. Price, an honorary Rotarian of Jack- 
sonville, who is now doing active sea duty. 


Kaiden-Keystone 





COMMISSIONER Ernest I. Pugmire, a mem 
ber of the Rotary Club of New York, N. Y., 
who was recently appointed Commander of 
the Salvation Army in the United States 
and president of its legal corporations. 









WILEY BLOUNT RUTLEDGE, an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Iowa City 
Iowa, is an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court in Washington, D. C 





GEORGE BASSETT, former Connecticut 
State Bank Commissioner, is now president 
of the National Association of National Sav- 
ings Banks. He’s a New Haven Rotarian. 








CECIL E. BALES now heads the largest 
technical group of its kind in the world 
as president of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety. A fire-brick manufacturer, he is 
a member of the Ironton, Ohio, Rotary Club. 
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@ Paper Dishcloths. “Fiber chamois” is 
type of paper now being sold as 


loths’”—five for a dime. When 
ind wrung out, the paper feels like 
t chamois skin, which it is said to 
n water-absorbing properties. 


paper possesses great wet strength 
not leave lint. Larger sheets 
soon be available as substitutes for 
ar chamois skin for car washing. 


oes 


@ Water-Purity Meter. Checking the 

t yf distilled or “deionized” water 
taken chemists several 

Now a little meter operating on 
iard current does the job more ac- 
tely in a few minutes. The opera- 
mply takes the temperature of the 
dial to the 
point, immerses a glass tester in 
te and turns another dial until 
indicates the 


n the past 


ind sets a temperature 


ode eye correct set- 
second dial 
e impurity of the water in parts 

expressed as sodium chlo- 
liable in many 


[The reading on this 


ud prove Vv li 


@ Permanent Starching. <A chemical 
ind which, when mixed with 
cold water and boiled, will 

fabric so it will 

yut. Shirts, napkins, and other 
treated washed and 

n and again without further 


n the starch to a 


can be 


® New Hope for ‘T.B’ A new drug, 
diazone, is said to give promise of fav- 
orable application to tuberculosis. A 
sulfa-type drug, it is not only as ef- 
fective as sulfanilamide in combat- 
ting streptococcus infections and 
nearly equalling sulfadiazine for 
pneumonia, but it seems to be equally 


good for tuberculosis—at least in 
guinea pigs. Chemists have long 


sought a sulfa drug that would be 
effective against “T.B.” 


® Radar Television. Vacuum-tube radio 
eams mark the highways of the skies 
id lead planes to landing fields as sure- 
as though they rode on rails. Now 
ew developments in radar make it pos- 
ble actually to see not only military 


gets and identify their nationality, 
also airports and landing fields 
ough visibility is zero. Aviation is 


ipidly becoming 


eatherman. 


independent of the 


® Working Electrons. An electron is 
e smallest thing of which we have 
nowledge—1/1800 the size of the hy- 
gen atom—and yet man has already 
irnessed it in radio, television, the talk- 
ng movie, the X-ray tube, radar, smoke 
nd dust abatement, the electric eye. 
uses include sewing metal parts 
gether, high-frequency heating, steri- 
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lamps, stroboscopic lamps to make high 
speed machinery appear to stand still, 
spotting pin and other flaws in 
metals, measuring and recording elec 
trical impulses (thoughts?) in the hu 
man_ brain, disease, and 
counting and thunderbolts 
that strike transmission lines. Scientists 


holes 


diagnosing 


recording 





Bug News 

Dr. Gustav 
ROTARIAN 
to College 
sue], 
tells a new 
certain germs live and thrive on 
petroleum and other paraffin oils 
and 
troleum deposits. These germs, or 
possibly products which they 
form, absorb certain wave lengths 
of light by which they 
identified. By taking a sample of 
soil and extracting it, the presence 


Egloff, whose recent 
Petroleum Goes 
1943, is 


comment, 


article, 

[September, 
much 
It appears that 


created so 


one. 


flourish in soils above pe 


are easily 


fected 
aetected 


of these germs is easily 
—which provides good reason to 
suspect 


petroleum deposits be 


neath. The process is patented 











agree that harnessing of the electron 


has only begun. Many new uses cannot 
be mentioned because of military secre 
cy, but some day 


reading. 


they will make good 


Parmone, a 
naphthalene acetic 
used for some time to 


@ Helping the Farmer. 
spray containing 
acid, has been 
retard fruit from dropping off the trees 
for from one to three weeks. 
fruit that hangs longer tends to de- 
velop better color, size, and quality, it is 
especially important in wartime, when 
food is an important weapon. An Amer- 
ican agricultural college has been ex- 
perimenting successfully with parmone 
on wheat and other grains to prevent 
loss by “shelling out” when they are 
harvested and bundles handled. A simi- 
lar spray containing naphthalene aceta- 
mide is being prevent holly 
from prematurely dropping its berries 
and leaves. 


Because 


used to 


@ Fine Fin. Silver used to be used 
almost exclusively in coinage and table 
silverware. Now 25 percent of the 
world’s silver production is being used 
in airplane engines. If silver, the best 
conductor of heat and electricity of any 
known metal, were only cheap enough, 
what an automobile radiator one could 
make, using silver for the cooling fins! 


@ Pulp Pump Packer. A special rayon 
has been found superior to the long 
fiber linen formerly used for packing 
pumps and the like. The new packing 


comes in 
with 
bricating materi 


impregnated 


wax, olls. graphite. and other lu 
ils, and is proving far 
superior to the old 


linen type Since it 


} 


is made from wood pulp, it is available 


in any quantity 


@ Extruders Wanted. Extruded 
lite and similat 


viny 
plastics are now being 


used for lighting fixtures, 


84 floor-tile sep 
arators, dial and instrument panels, wire 
insulation, tubing and garden hose, ex 


tension cord and plugs—to name but a 
few uses dura 


bility 


Tomorrow the greater 


and attractiveness of these plas 


tics will call for decorative architectural 


trim, translucent light panels, continu 


ous strips of electrical outlets, colorful 


edgings, bathtub sealing door 


strips 
knob panels and hardware, underground 


sprinkler systems, floor matting, uphol 


stery fabri window awnings, belting 
draperie wimming-pool linings 
greaseproot garage floors. and countless 
other items. Plastic molders and extru 
ders offer busine i great new trontier 


@® Baking Soda for Fires. For years 


tubes of fire-exting hing powders have 
been sold at fancy prices The active in 
gredient of most of these powas is 
baking soda (sodium bicarbonate) 
which heat decomposes to liberate « 

bon dioxide gas Pure baking soda at 
about me-fittt! tne rice would iO a 
well, but it tend » cake in a tube o 
box. so it cannot he hnrown out rea | 

\ chemist has now announced that the 
addition of a small amount of talcum 


powder in the baking soda will Keep it 


free flowing and enable the householdet 


to make his own powdef fire extin 
guisher easily and in quantity. The pow 
der should be kept in sealed cans or 


tubes and five or ten pounds of it kept 
ready for emergency 
> » . 


; 


This de partn en ie 
Hilton Ira Jones 
Peeps De partme nt. THE 


Wacker 


conducted by 
iddress mquiries to 
ROTARIAN 
Drive, Chicago 1 


Vaga 


zine, 35 East 


Photo: Westinghouse 





THIS submachine-gun-shaped tool sets riv 
ets in hard-to-reach parts of planes. Dis 
charge of a bit of explosive in the shank 
end of the rivet causes it to expand to a 
barrel-shaped closing head, securely fastens 
the metal parts in a ticklish assembly job. 
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HOW — and what—these young farmers 
grow! Vegetables are calabazas (pumpkins!). 


LAND of the tall corn—that's Mexico in 
the future as the Escuela Granja plans it. 


THERE'S nary a weed nor worm in this 
field of peanuts. The farmers of the 
future who tend it are carefully trained 
in modern methods of agriculture. 


Mexico City Invests in Boys 


The Scratchpad Man visits a little school that is doing 
large things for less-chance boys. It’s a Rotary story! 


OW’S YOUR Spanish?” my chief, 
the Editor, asked as I skidded to a stop be- 
fore his desk. I might have known this 
was coming for my buzzer had sounded in 
bolero rhythm, but, having just lunched 
on chili con carne, I thoughtlessly chortled, 
“7Muy bueno!” 

That’s why I soon found myself hopping 
off the train in Mexico City, Mexico, with 
a copy of Spanish in 20 Easy 
clutched to my pounding heart. I 
here to get a story on the Escuela Granja 
del Nino, an agricultural school and home 
for underprivileged boys the local Rotary 


Lessons 


was 


Club helps to support. 

Ever since their Club was organized in 
1921, Rotarians of Mexico’s capital city 
have put out a fine brand of Community 
Service. But their prize project is this 
school for boys, many of whom are or- 


»hans. For over 15 years it has produced 
I 


a steady flow of well-trained youths. Many 
have gone on to more advanced s 

have used their training in agricultu 
industrial pursuits in their own or other 
communities. 

My visit quickly convinced me that t 
boys have all the advantages of n 
education. In addition to regular 
they learn to do by doing—raise crop 
the school’s own farm plot and practice 
basic manual arts in its shops. They're 
a healthy lot, too—an 
that. 


up-to-date 
What's 


sports 


program attends to more, 
they get Rotary guid- 
ance — which means 
they become real citi- 
zens. To see what hap- 
pened to one “gradu- 
turn to page 46. 
—Yours, THE 


SCRATCHPAD MAN 


ate,” 





1 horse! They‘re headed for a more wholesome life in an FANCY footwork and a neat right cross to the jaw are merely means to an 
rovides time and room for play and pets to enliven end: strong, healthy bodies and the ability “to take it.” A regular pro 
yf the fields and forests surrounding Escuela Granja. gram of sports under able instructors helps keep the boys in trim 


tbinetmaking or woodwork in the school’s own shops STUDY PERIODS aren't usually so informal as this one appears to be 
j a plunge in the pool, pupils at the Escuela Granja but the spirit of camaraderie and teamwork which is developed in baseball 
sal the best equipment Rotary funds can provide squads like the one shown below are also important to classroom morale 





Being a sequel to The Scratchpad Man’s 
story he relates on the preceding pages. 






























P. S. Mexi 


can sojourn came when Rotarians of 


The biggest thrill of my 


Mexico City took me on a 100-odd-mile 
jaunt into the Cuahuixtla range country 
of the State of Morelos to see the hardy 
ie offspring of their Escuela Granja. On 
the way they told me the story of the 





teacher in the school we were to visit 
It seems that back in 1925 a jet-haired 
‘ | 
' youngster named Jestis SAmano was 


enrolled in Rotary’s Escuela Granja 
He got all the training the school could 
give him in six years, and then contin 
ued his study in the secondary schools, 


RAR! 












































+ qualifying himself as a teacher in Mex 3s 
4 | ico’s rural school system 
e | Assigned to the Cuahuixtla school in BEARING gifts of the Mexico City Rotary Club Cuahuixtla. “The Negus and his Ministers 
ba ; Aa ' to the school they sponsor, Members Mario the children call them, because of Rotarig 
i his home sangeet de young Samano  Sgabaté, José Segu, and Mario Gonzalez travel to Segu’s resemblance to Ethiopia's Reem 
put into practice all he had learned ig 
about service. Not only did he give 
; the niias y ninos the Spanish equiva 
i Jent of the “three R's,” but he rallied 
parents and children alike to adopt 
modern methods of agriculture and led 
them in beneficial social activities. In 
no time at all the school became a com 
munity center. 
Rotarians are actively fostering this 
outgrowth of their Mexico City project 
\ They have boosted Sr. Samano’s modest 





j salary from the State from their own 
funds, and have provided new floors for 
















| the school, equipment for the _ play- 
ground, and clothing for the children 
| Recently, a party of Rotarians convoyed 
—on horseback—a new radio all the 
way to Cuahuixtla. Now they’re peti 
tioning the Mexico-Balsas Railway to 
establish a way station at its nearest 
approach to the school so that heavier 
equipment may be transported. From j —- : =e — : : i cm r ; sion. be 
all appearances the tiny offspring is go- ce wet. ii et a cars = : 1 éS e * 
ing to develop into a robust model for 
; rural school work throughout the State. SCHOOLWORK has become a community enter- Rotario expresses Cuahuixtla’s gratitude for Ro 
i —THE S. M. prise since Jesus Samano (right)—and Rotary— tarian encouragement symbolized here in the gift 
took charge. . . . (Below) A letter in the Mexico of basketball to Teacher Samano and his school 
| 
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tary Clubs 
5,129 
Rotarians 
st’ Rotary 
“leas, 
ae ” . ey ] ‘ , 
a Heritage’ Helps There will be many 
. then VA > > 
= is Losing Dads 9° when the 
Wal l vel —young 
> yse fathers have been killed in 
~ I and the Rotary Club of WEL- 
: N NEw ZEALAND, | resolved 


shall be cared for Che plan, 


“Heritage provides that 


" ‘ 
. be appointed for each boy 
P f er has given his life for his 

* " 
he sponsor keeps in touch 


and his relatives, and tries 
the help and counsel which 


ould have provided had he 

? O nating in the WELLINGTON 
yvement has spread rapidly 

the cities and towns of the 

; ist Toast over “Yesterday the toast 

- as; It Returns was to your Club,” 
wre e Rotary 

ON-UPON-1 t ISNGLAND, 

of HELI \RI explain- 

n of drir e health of 

Club at ea of its meet- 

Wedne la yur tt oughts 

you,” repli HELENA Ro 


signed by 


~ 


«i 









Club Engages Pub health is of 
Health Hines vital concern to Ro 
: tarians of JAMSHED 
Recently they advertised 

on officer to take charge of 

have initiated. Their plan 





talks on 
i health survey, a 
clinic, a laboratory, and a per- 
museum They also plan 
the 


series of popular 






dietary and 






ent food 





npio a 


dietitian to assist in 








about the 
fellow 


Learning 


Detroit Stages 
Business Display 





businesses of 





Rotarians 






popular part of Rotary Club 
eetings in Detroit, MIcH Elaborate 
f products and of information 
oncerning the industries or professions 
various members are prepared 






Diays ¢ 









has be- 


Tt 
eporter 









time to time cut) by the 
Vocational Committee 


Chairman D. H. Norton. 


from 
Club’s 
headed by 


(see 


service 


‘Twas a Salty Donations received 


Whiff of Home at a St. JoHN’s, New- 
FOUNDLAND, Rotary 


Club luncheon were used to send a cask 
of salt the Club in 
LONDON for Newfoundland boys on leave 
in England. 


codfish to Caribou 


York, N. Y., Ro- 
their 


‘Big Names’ Talk ‘New 
to New York Club °#! 


many 


ians and 
weekly 


tors have been privileged of late to hear 


Visi 


several national and international celeb 
included such per 
Willkie, Mrs. Eleanor 
Welles, Sil 


rities. These have 


sons as Wendell L 
Sumne! 


Roosevelt (see cut), 


Norman Angell, and Malcolm Macdon 
ald, United Kingdom High Commis 
sioner in Canada since 1941. 


Somewhere overseas 


Welsh Do Turkey 


Day up Brown are 100 officers and 

men of the United 
States Army and Navy who still fondly 
recall the Thanksgiving Day feast at 
which they were guests of the Rotary 
Club of CarpIFF, WALES Recent word 
of all this tells how the Club went all 
out to entertain the Americans accord 
ing to the best traditions of their na 


tional holiday Following the luncheon 


guests and members attended a service 
at the Temple of Peace, and, in the 
evening, a grand ball to which 300 ad 
ditional members of the American 


forces had been invited. 

“SACRAMENTO calling 
—hold the wire,” are 
heard by at 
least two relatives or friends of service- 
men each Sunday evening. During the 
exciting moments that follow, there may 
be no attempt to explain just how the 
call came to be but when it is 
completed, the Rotary Club of Sacra- 
MENTO, CALIF., pays the toll. A Club 
member interested in the U.S.O. origi 


‘Hello, Mai This 


Call's on Rotary’ 
words 


made, 
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ROTARIANS of Detroit, Mich., learn about the other fellow’s business from displays arranged by their Club’s Vocational Service Committee. 




























New 


Pacific 


York 
trip 


tells 
South 


MRS. 
N. Y., Rotarians of her 


Eleanor Roosevelt 





built by a Ro 
tary-backed Boys’ Club of Wichita Falls, Tex 


SERVICEMAN’S thumb-saver 
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AMP TOWN CRIER 


A WNewspeper For The Men By The Men 











~ marecron arms PRISON WAR CAMP NEWSPAPER MAKES 
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|Camp Town Crier Receives 
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PUBLISHED by the officers and men who guard the 6,000 prisoners confined in the prisoner 
of-war camp at Aliceville, Ala., the Camp Town Crier is sponsored by the local Rotary Club 


nated the idea, which fellow members Foreign Relations Committee, which 


took over and made a Club project originated the novel feature, plans fo! 
Now the local U.S.O. conducts a drawing other “representatives” of other na- 
among the 500 servicemen who gather tions to participate in future sessions. 


there each Sunday evening. The two’ The object is to stimulate investigation 
who win make their calls—75 percent of the issues which will be involved in 
of them go to mothers—and the Rotary the real peace conference when it 
Club foots the bill. comes. Discussion leaders are selected 

who have travelled in the countries 
‘Big Four’ Meet Enacting the rdoles_ they are to represent, or are otherwise 
at Yonkers Club of representatives of qualified to present their point of view. 


the “Big Four’’—the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, Finnish Youth Each year the Ro 
and China—a quartette of YONKERS, Get Guidance tary Club of Por! 
N. Y., Rotarians recently opened a BJORNEBORG, FINLAND, 


series of “Peace Conferences” for the arranges a series of lectures on occu 
enlightenment of fellow members at pational guidance for local high-school 
their luncheon meetings. The Club’s’ students. Representatives of different 


Photo: Los Angeles Sta! Time 











OUSTED from their regular luncheon place by food shortages, Monrovia, Calif., Rotarians 
now dine on soup, sandwiches, pie, and coffee served by shifts of chef-capped Club members. 
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businesses and professions provi 


students with detailed informatio, 
about training required and pos ili 
ties offered in their particular vocation. 
Talk Flourishes Debates over the 
—So Will Trees comparative beauty 

of the quercu pa- 
lustris and the taxiodium distictym 


form the conversational piéce da 
sistance at Rotary Club luncheons jp 
SALISBURY, Mp., these days. By way of 
explanation, members point out to | 
zled visitors that the Club’s chief | 
ect for the year is the planting, in « 
eration with State and city authorities, 
of a six-mile avenue of trees along a 
new highway; the friendly arguments 
have to do with the kinds of trees to 
be used. Always active in Community 
Service, SaLissury Rotarians recent); 
pledged nearly double the amount 
their self-imposed quota of $100,000 in 
a War Loan drive. 


25 Candles on Silver anniversaries 
Their Cakes will be celebrated 

this month by 11 Ro 
tary Clubs in the United States: Bridge. 
port, Conn.; Harriman, Tenn.; Wash- 
ington, Ind.; Beaver Falls, Pa.; Casper, 
Wvyo.; Beatrice, Nebr.; Fond du Lac, 
Wis.; Lockport, N. Y.; Madison, Ind.; 
Ocala, Fla.; Valdosta, Ga. 


Rotary Invests “By far the most ex- 
in ‘Mail Bag’ cellent that has come 

to our attention,” is 
the way the Office of Civilian Defense 
describes the newsy paper, Mail Bag, 
which citizens of PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y., 
publish for home-town boys in the 
armed forces. In fact, the OCD con 
siders it so good that it has suggested 
it as a model for all such publications 
The Mail Bag is supported largely by 
funds the PLEASANTVILLE Rotary Club 
made available as the result of a con- 
cert it sponsored. 

The Rotary Club of FREEporRT, N. Y., 
periodically sends to servicemen from 
its community what it calls the Fre: 
port Rotary Club Overseas Letter. The 
one-page message, signed by the Club's 
War Committee, gives the 150 FREEPORT 
lads now in foreign service all the news 
of home. 


16 Ex-Cripples Sixteen young men 
Now in Uniform of Lock HAVEN, Pa., 
who might have been 
helpless cripples but for the services of 
a Rotary-founded clinic are now on ac- 
tive duty in the American Army, Navy, 
and Merchant Marine. Their names ap- 
peared on an honor roll—believed to be 
the first of its kind in the State—re- 
cently dedicated by the Lock HAveEN 
Rotary Club at its 19th annual party 
given for younger clinic patients. 

The clinic was established by the 
Lock HAVEN Club in 1924 and was sup- 
ported entirely by Rotary funds during 
its first three years. Since then, sup 
port has come from a local Community 
Service Association. 

The Rotary Club of BuTLER, Pa., has 
for 21 years sponsored crippled-children 
projects which include clinical treat- 
ment, specialized education, and pro- 
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PAUSE DAILY FOR PRAYER 








ins of Pana, ILI origin- 
dea of the nent of 
vhich is observed by 
of that community every 
M., when es blow 
townspeople to pray tor 
r the welt f serv- 
ibilitation. A Club member 
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ible for the introduction of 
State legislation for the en- 
uch work. Sixty children 

ent years, many of whom 
mal physically, were en- 
he Club’s ¢ stmas party 


pean Clubs Bullet from Ro 
ry On tary ( s in Eu 
rope frequently 

broad stripes of pale col- 

the detectir fluids used 

to show l iny secret 

nig he Recogni- 

t adds n the mean- 
publicatio vhich filter 

er count During the 

itary sé e in June,” 

I RLA} 5 ZERLAND, 

lletin, “‘t iS no pub- 

weekly The Ro- 

f GLARUS, §S ERLAND, re- 

a program topic the Solo- 


rk Pile Plan Postwa 


history is 


preads... Swells being outlined now 
y t Rotary Club 
1D, OREG., in what promises to 


e most thoro surveys yet 
1 to determine ifter-the-war 
bs. The first quota of 2,000 
uses has been personally 

ed by members of the PorTLAND 
\dditional quotas will be handled 
r civic organizations At latest 
he record already stands at 7 
s’ worth of postwar work 

Since only 550 questionnaires 


een returned—trailroads, office 
public utilities, auto estab- 
etc., require longer time for 


t is expected that the total 
reased by many millions. A 
ise-to-house canvass is planned 
vill utilize PorTLanp’s_ block- 
system, said to be the most com- 
iny city in the United States. 
he Rotary Club of Meprna, N. Y., has 
lized the block system in what 
been termed an “Occupational Sur- 
of Mepina.” More than 95 percent of 
NA’s homes were visited and infor- 
been filed on the occupation 
esidents and their past work expe- 
e. Some 200 different occupations 
Representatives of 25 civic organiza 
entertained 
meeting of the Rotary Club of 
SBORO, Pa., when the “BIRDSBORO 
t” project, sponsored by Rotarians, 
ited. The meeting, the 42nd 
itive 100 percent 


and industries wet! 


ttendance ses- 
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ONE ROTARIAN gets another Rotarian’'s 
goat—and pays $25,000 for it in a war- 
bond auction staged by the Rotary Club of 





SERVICEWOMEN who presented a unique 
program at a recent meeting of the Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Rotary Club. Services they rep- 
resent are (left to right) Canadian Women’s 
Army Corps, Women's Reserve of the Marine 
Corps, U. S. Army Nurse Corps, Women’s 


Lewisburg, W. Va. Other articles raised an 
additional $32,000. By midafternoon of the 
same day, members added $81,000 more 


t Niagara Ff 


Royal Canadian Naval Service, Women's 
Reserve of the U. S. Naval Reserve, Women’s 
Army Corps, Women's Reserve of the Coast 
Guard, U. S. Navy Nurse Corps, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force (Women’s Division), 
and the Women's Airforce Service Pilots 


Photo: Monongahela West Penn 





PRIZE money in a “Farming for Better Living” 
program is presented to the winners who, 





with 110 other contestants, were ente:tained 
by the Rotary Club of Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Tro 5 sion held by the Club, featured 3. 
sions on present and postwar activities 
TOOL WeRARY for the betterment of the comm 
Grease Pate Rerary Cleo Bh Cooperating organizations were ass ed 
j particular phases of the proposed 
plan for more complete investigati 
: i The Rotary Club of Savanna 
4 | th the co6peration of the Chambhy : 
v4 Commerce and the Lions Club, is 
e | soring a consumer survey of the \ 
G Pile type. A feature of the survey 
r special course in commercial sw 
: which social-science instructors i 
| local high school have worked 
{ Thus, when the time comes for gat 
& ' ing the survey information from 
» | merchants, householders, and farm 
Z specially instructed high-school stuck 
A | will gather and compile the results 
i Postwar employment was judged 
af 1 most important problem of the future 
y | AMATEUR craftsmen of Grosse Pointe, Mich j - Dating Rene heagy ~ntaladion 
Py | s e, Mich., can always get just the gadget they need Rotary Club of Orrawa, ONT., C 
1 { since the local Rotary Club founded a “tool library” for them in the Public Library building omanine A atx: m4, ; 
4 according to a recent Club poll. A 
‘ j percentage said that their professio 
3 | business had made plans to absorb f 
: | mer employees 
4 | 
: Clubs Play Santa There's still a g 
bs ! to Chungking of Christmas sp 
; | at meetings of 
i \ HARDINSBURG, Ky., Rotary Club. That's a 
| bit strange, too, for the Club’s 18 me 


bers didn’t observe their usual Ch 
mas tree party. The explanation 
decided their Christmas “tree” wo 











fi look much nicer in CHUNGKING, CHID 
§ f so they cabled the CHUNGKING Rota 
" Club the $100 that normally would ha 
| been expended on their own party 
! Of the $3,901 donated by members of 
§ j the Rotary Club of PHILADELPHIA, P 
PULPIT and chairs comprised the Rotary gift to this clergyman member (right) of the Florence, for the Club’s Santa Claus activities 
Bi Calif., Rotary Club. Fellow members attended church in a group for the presentation $1,500 was cabled to the Rotary C 
of CHUNGKING for special relief wo 
The rest was used to aid 394 families of 
men in the armed forces. 
Hail 16 New This month we we 
Rotary Clubs! come 16 new Rotary 
Clubs scattered 
throughout the world; they were re- 
cently admitted to membership in Ri 
j tary International. They are Vermillion 
’ / So. Dak.; De Soto, Mo.; Abington, 
; Mass.; Lepanto, Ark.; Chertsey, Eng 
! land; Minnedosa, Man., Canada; Gran 
ton, Wis.; Maria Elena, Chile; Joaze 
ro, Brazil; Nueva Casas Grandes, Mexi 
co; Bald Knob, Ark.; Harrisburg, Ark.; 4 
Pasto, Colombia; Blackheath, Australia; % 
. Pires do Rio, Brazil; Henderson, Argen- 
REPRESENTATIVES (left to right) of England, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Russia, the U. S. A tina. 
(2), Poland, and Greece who participated recently in a Boston, Mass., Rotary Club program. 
Club Was There The bottle of cham- 
in Spirits pagne, traditional 


baptismal fluid for 
new ships, which figured recently in the 
launching of a new United States Navy 
cruiser at Quincy, MAss., was a gift of 
the Rotary Club of PAsapEeNA, CALIF. The 
beribboned bottle, presented when it 
was learned that the ship was to be 
christened the U.S.S. Pasadena, was Car- 
ried across the continent to Massachu- 
setts by Mrs. Carl G. Wopschall (see 
both photos at left), wife of the chair- 
man of the Board of City Directors of 
PASADENA, Who served as sponsor for the 
spanking new ship. 











BERIBBONED bottle of champagne, a gift of the Pasadena, Calif., Rotary Club, crosses the 
continent for the christening of the U.S.S. Pasadena at Quincy, Mass. (see item). 
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0 NE WAY OUT OF IT. When the res- 
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BERLAIN planted 
throughout the 
flourishing ever 


which the Wetumpka, Ala., 
Club held its weekly meetings 
of business, the Club sought 


for a new home. Finally, CLus man. Fact is, he 
Ep. Fain decided to operate 
irant himself. After complete ing before the Ways 
nm, the Club’s meeting place 

the most attractive restaurant in tives, he declared 
Members report a decided im- miles to the gallon 


ent in interest, much of which, 
the result of feeling that 
really at home 


: A gratchpadding 


Boys Bean Clubs 
area. Thev've been 
since But RoTARIAN 
CHAMBERLAIN is not exclusively a bean 
made national head- 


lines back in about 1920 when, appear- 


mittee of the U. S. House of Representa- 
there were “more 
in split-pea soup” 
than in any other soup on earth. 


Nominee. RicHAarp H. WELLS, of Poca- 


and Means Com- 


tello, Idaho, is the choice of the Nomi- 


Bean Boosters. They call ALFRED L. 


CHAMBERLAIN, who heads the tary International 
cision was reached and announced at a 


Huron. Mich., Rotary Club’s Youth 
ind Boys Work Committee, and 


Rurr, top man on Rural-Urban January in Chicago. ROTARIAN WELLS is . 
yur two youngest Committee proprietor of the Idaho Lumber and _= and has two children Any member 
en.” The forme! 71, the latter Hardware Company and the Idaho Coal Club of Rotary International may make 
ne can touch them, fellow mem- and Ice Company, and is vice-president other nominations until April 1. If none 
1¢ ire, for ginge1 For instance, of the Idaho Bank and Trust Company does, Rotarian Wells becomes the Pres 
them, and their Committees, in Pocatello. “Dick” is a member and ident-Nominee 
ited to bring 41 4-H boys and Past President of the Rotary Club of 
heir leaders to a recent meet- Pocatello and has: served Rotary Inter- Loss and Gain. Losing four men out 
a “blinger” of a program national as Director, Committee Chair- of a membership of 25 as the Rotary 
d them. To a man (to a boy or’ man, and as Governor of his Rotary Dis- Club of Culpeper, Va., has, makes a big 
it is), all these youngsters were trict. He is now serving as a member hole—but what is this Club’s loss is the 
‘rowers ... mainly, perhaps, be- of the 1944 Convention Committee of United Nations’ gain. All four men ; 
back in 1914 RoTARIAN CHAM- Rotary International. He is married in uniform LIEUTENANT JOHN MAr 


nating Committee for President of Ro- 


1944-45. This de- 





RICHARD H. WELLS, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Pocatello, Idaho, whom the Nomi 
nating Committee for President of Rotary 
International has announced as its choice 
meeting of the Committee held late in for the Rotary year 1944-45 (see item) 











international Conference at Chicago— May 15-18, 1944 


Since Rotary Clubs everywhere are working 
vigorously in the prosecution of the war to a 
speedy and successful conclusion and in the estab- 
lishment of a firm foundation for the peace that 
» follow, the annual meeting of Rotary Inter- 
national has been streamlined to fit the exigencies 
of the world-wide war conditions. 

The Conference program will exclude entertain- 
ment features, banquets, and receptions. It will 
be strictly a working Conference, limited as nearly 
as possible to delegates only, for the purpose of 
electing officers and the consideration of neces- 
Because of the difficulties of 


Is t 


ary legislation. 
transportation and hotel facilities, the attendance 
of ladies is not encouraged. The program of the 
Conference will be devoted to the twin goals of 
intensifying the Rotary program of service in war- 
time and planning for the postwar era following 
victory. 

Because of greatly increased transportation 
difficulties at Omaha, where it was originally 
scheduled, the 1944 International Conference will 


— 


be held in Chicago—the dates, May 15 to 18. All 
arrangements for this Conference will be in con- 
formity with plans suggested by the United States 
Government for wartime meetings. 

Hotel facilities in Chicago will be limited and 
will be allotted by zone to Rotarians in the order 
of receipt of requisitions. Conference headquar- 
ters will be in the Stevens Hotel and practically 
all Conference activities will be centered in that 
hotel. 

To the Rotary Club of Omaha, for its gracious 
ness in postponing its rdéle as Rotary’s host, and 
to the Rotary Club of Chicago, for agreeing to 
serve as Conference host at this late date, the 
3oard of. Directors and the International Confer- 
ence Committee express their deep appreciation 


CHARLES L. WHEELER, President 
Rotary International 


STANLEY LONG, Chairman 
R. 1. 1944 Conference Committee 
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TIN, a fighter pilot, is in Italy, had 87 
missions to his credit at last report. 
Past PRESIDENT JESSE D. WILLIAMS, in the 
U. S. Naval Air Corps, is somewhere in 
England. LIEUTENANT (J.G.) Davin P. 
Payne, a flying instructor, is in Vir- 
ginia. RicHaArpD Jones, now in officer 
training, is also in Virginia 


One of 100. He’s modest about it 
himself, but when WILLIAM WHALEY sits 
down to luncheon at the Rotary Club of 
Knoxville, Tenn., fellow members at his 
table are proudly aware that they have 
a man beside them who is one man in 
100. For his redesign of a part of a 
field-artillery trainer, he has received 
a Citation for Distinguished Service 
awarded by the Ordance Department of 
the United States War Department. Only 
100 people have won the award. Rorar- 
IAN WHALEY is president of the Myers 
Whaley Company, and is shown with 
two Army officers (above right). 


Clergyman. Rotarians who read the 
article Grassroots in Manhattan, by 
FRANK S. MEAD, in the Christian Herald 
for November, 1943, may like to know 
that the clergyman whose Fifth Avenue 
church it describes is a fellow Rotarian 
of theirs. Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, 





AWAY “down under” in Brisbane, Lt. Col. 
Oldham Paisley, of Marion, Ill., accepts 
a baton for his home Rotary Club from its 
maker, Rotarian Archie Gordon. Of a type, 
popular among Sergeants-at-Arms in Austral- 
ian Clubs, the baton has a slot for col- 
lecting fines and is inscribed to Marion. 


who says his Marble Collegiate Church 
is a place “Where Old-Fashioned Friend- 
liness Prevails” and then makes good on 
that claim, is a member of the Rotary 
Club of New York, N. Y. A large num- 
ber of New York Rotarians and their 
wives attended his Sunday-evening serv- 
ices in a group recently on what was 
described as “Rotary Night at Marble 
Collegiate.” 


Indefatigable. If the “official corre- 
spondent” for the Rotary Club of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, gets writer’s cramp 
or typist’s paralysis, no one will be sur- 
prised. He writes an average of 25 let- 
ters a week to Rotary Clubs around the 
world. They’re “short letters, long let- 
ters, sober-sensible letters, letters with 
a laugh in them,” he says—and all to the 
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Photo: Harold Davis 


THE MAN in the middle is one out of 100. 


point that the world—and the Rotarians 
in it—ought to be planning now the 
measures of codperation that must be 
taken some day if the peace ahead is to 
remain peaceful. The official corre- 
spondent: Indefatigable A. J. (“HutTcu”’) 
HUTCHINSON, about as active an honorary 
member as a Club ever had. 


Hand Woven. They exchanged gifts 
at a meeting of the Rotary Club of Es- 
canaba, Mich., last Christmas season— 
and then gave them all away (via the 
Salvation Army) to needy tots. To a 
toy loom he gave ROTARIAN HAROLD LIND- 
SAY, ROTARIAN GEORGE E. BEAN attached 
the following small swatch of original 
verse: 

Rotarians are weavers, 

Each day is a “frame” of aloom, | 

The “warp” is the strength of our friendship, 
Each act makes the “woof,” I presume. 

The color comes from our meetings, 

The “product” a blanket so warm 


Covers the world with its ideals 
Of friendship and peace for mankind, 


Service in the Service. A year ago 
last Summer CHARLES E. Davis waved 
so-long to Rotarians of Lima, Ohio, 








THERE'S more than a magazine (but note 
which magazine!) between the Herbert W. 
Browns, Jr. and Sr., of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Both are members of the local Rotary 
Club. Both are Coast Guardsmen, the father 
serving in the Volunteer Port Security Force. 


whose President he then was—and 
stepped into a réle in which he would 
henceforth be known as “CAPTAIN 
Davis.” Comes word now that in his 
year and a half in military service he 
has been practicing the kind of “Service 
above Self” he used to preach and prac- 
tice in Lima. He has, in fact, been 
special service officer at the Army Air 
Base at Richmond, Va., and when he 









left it recently, “many a tear dampened 
hard-bitten G.I. cheeks,” to quote 
Base newspaper, The Reflector, : 
for if ever a man deserved the ep. 
comium ‘enlisted man’s brass hat’ it was 
CAPTAIN Davis. The Base was relatively 
new on his arrival, and the special 
service officer but an infant. Much of 
the admirable growth in theater, service- 
club, and athletic activities and insta] 
lations is due directly to his consistent 
efforts in behalf of enlisted-man recrea- 
tion, as is Army Emergency Relief, 
[and] The Reflector. ... He will be sore. 
ly missed here by his literally hundreds 
of friends who range from ‘heavy brass 
to the newest rookie. .. .” 


tne 


As Grandpa Sees It. A new grandson 
and potential Rotarian turned up in the 
family of RoTARIAN Won. J. (“BILLY”) 
MILLS, Past President of the Rotary Club 
of St. Marys, Ont., Canada, the other 
day. (Congratulations, sir!) And the 
event drove Grandfather to these inter- 
esting metrical lengths: 


GRANDSON 


From my window is a vision panoramic, 
‘elvet greensward and a clinging climb- 
ing vine, 
And athwart it, with a challenge most dy- 
namic, 
Floats a daily little wash—out on the line 


’Tis the gonfalon of voyageur, just launch- 
ing 
His frail shallop under auspices benign. 
’Tis heraldic decoration most entrancing, 
To the lover of a wash—out on the line. 


Rubens’ masterpieces have my adoration; 
Handel's Largo brings me feelings most 
divine; 
But for neither have I time for adulation, 
f- aie I sight a saucy wash—out on the 
ine. 


Suffragettes presage decadence of the nation, 

Mouthing phrases ringing sonorous and 
fine 

Why in thunder can’t they recognize salva- 
tion, 

In the daily little wash—out on the line? 


Board. With nearly 100 items to con- 
sider, the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International convened in Chicago in 
January for its second meeting of the 
Rotary year. Because of war-caused 
transportation problems, four members 





STUDENT nurse recruitment gets a $1,000 
boost from the Rotary Club of Chicago, IIL, 
as President Stanley R. Clague presents the 
gift to Mrs. Ada R: Crocker, Illinois repre- 
sentative of the National Nursing Council. 
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rTARY'S 


Charlie” Wheeler 
Postwar and Magazine C 


le to attend: Percy H. W 
Torquay, Eng 


SHAPOORJEE 
orRIA, of Bon India: J. M 
Wellington, New Zealand: and 

. Ss GER. of Zuri 


B 1, however, had the benefit of 


Switzerland 
el of four prominent Rotarians 
Eastern Hemisphere who were 
» act as “guest Directors’— 


lege of \ 


spa e does not lice to record 
s reached ere is a brief 
ome of the more tmportant 


Board nominated four Directors 
Rose! J}. Boyp, of Panama 
a; C. T. Wane, of Chungking, 

VM. ILorr, of Wellington, New 

1; C. HARALD TROLLE, of Kalmar, 


ie last to serve for the com- 


q é and for 1945-46 (ROTARIAN 
is recently elected by the Board 
he unexpired tet of SINCLAIR J. 

GIBBON, deceased. ) 
\greement was reached whereby 
Presidents succeed in order of rank 
é er a vacancy in those offices oc- 


provision was made that the 

{ then elect one of its members to 

1 Vice-President Under this 
vision, HARRY C. BULKELEY moved up 
Vice-President to fill the 
death of Ro- 





second 


ncy caused by { 


eading clockwise from left 
Canada); James E ; 
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(Mexico); 


current international President, talks at a joint luncheon of 
mmittees, which met in Chicago just a week ahead of the Board 


TARIAN McCrepson, and the Board elected 
HarRoLp W. MckKiet, of Sackville, N. B., 
Canada, to the Third Vice-Presidency 


Previously authorized action of the 


President which transferred—because 
of travel restrictions—the 1944 Interna 


tional Conference from Omaha, Nebr., to 


FOUR ‘Guest Directors” at a 
session of the recent meet- 
ing of Rotary’s Board. 
were invited to “sit 
but without voting privi- 
lege—to maintain the inter- 
nationality of the meeting 
which Directors from Europe 
and Asia were unable to at- 
tend. From left to right: Fred- 
erick R. Burley, of London, 
England, a Past District Gov- 
ernor; Gordon Jones, of 
Chungking, China; J. V. Hyka, 
of Prague, a Past Dis- 
trict Governor; and Kish Nao- 
roji, of Jamshedpur, India. 


Chicago, Ill., was confirmed by the 
Board. The Conference will convene 
from May 15 to 18 

Recommended Rotary Club By-Laws 
were amended to provide for a Club 


Magazine Committee. The By-Laws for 


THE BOARD at its January meeting held in Rotary’s Central Offices, in Chicago, IIl. 
Vice President Harold W 
li Conklin (U.S.A.); Ricardo Calatroni (Argen 
tina); Vice-President Carlos M. Collignon 

Philip Lovejoy; President Charles L. Wheeler (U.S.A.); Gregory 


Melaven 
(U.S.A.); 
George W Harris 
visible—(U.S.A.), 


McKiel 


secretary 





It squeezed a week's work into three days. 
(Secretariat 
Immediate 


staff); Vice-President Harry C. Bulkeley / 
Past President Fernando Carbajal (Peru) 
S.A.), tart N Peak top of head o 


John B 













































Board ind t ypts either tl 
or a desirable od ym of then 

A second mee gy of the C id 
Advisor’ CoO tte iuring the fist 
year wa autho ed The Committee 
to se \ s < | ediaryvy betwee! { ( 
Dominion Gov nment and the R 
Clubs in ( ida natl >; WwW il 
for cooper: ve act 

It was the opini of the Board that 
the principal of the Rotary Foundat 
should remain inta ind that onty the 
income hould be ised rhe Cor l 
tion and By-Laws Committee wa re 
quested to dratt uct 1 proposed f ict 
ment to the By-La ; elating to tle 


Foundation 


In a move to furthe the etlective 
ness of the Rot y prog reprint ot 
certain a Ich from THE ROTARIAN wer 
authorized one to me ain to Youtl 
Service anotnel o the Work Pile 
third to Little Less« s Latin America 
and-the fourth to be a companion vol ; 


ume to A World to LIVE 1 
tive title 


The tenta 
assigned to the new issue is 
Preparing for Peace 


\ third meeting of the Postwar Com- 


mittee was authorized, and it was voted 
that the third meeting of the Board be 
held in the Central Office of the Secre- 


’ « 


tariat on Friday and Saturday, May 12 


a 


and 13 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 







Reilly (U.S.A.); and five’ visitors 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


father operated a blacksmith shop, and 
I helped him at that time to make some 
of the smaller forgings used on this 
engine. The engine was top heavy and 
rather hard to handle and several times 
went into the side ditches, once between 
here and Toledo, Ohio, but no fatal acci- 
dents were reported. 

It was speedy, and on the run over 
the old Canada Southern Railway did 
make over 100 miles an hour on the 
stretch of track from London to St. 
Thomas, Ontario, a distance of 110 miles, 
the straightest run of track in this part 
of the country at that time. 

If memory serves me right, Mr. Fon- 
taine was head of the Detroit Pin Fac- 
tory. He also developed an improved 
rail crossing, but it cost too much to put 
on the market. 


More on Rotary Mottoes 
From Joun Bert GRAHAM, Rotarian 
President, Citizens Finance Company 
Waxahachie, Texas 

Rotarian B. F. Williams, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, in the January ROTARIAN 
[see page 58] seems to feel that our Ro- 
tary mottoes, “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best” and “Service above Self,” 
are not well worded in that they fail to 
express the true sentiment of the aver- 
age Rotarian. If seems to me Rotarian 
Williams has taken the wrong predicate 
in his remarks on this subject. He has 
made our mottoes refer to business 
transactions only. Rotary Clubs are not 
primarily business clubs, but are made 
up of business and professional men who 
have banded themselves together to 
practice more effectively the ideal of 
service in every line of endeavor. 

To me, our Rotary mottoes have stood 
as the ideal toward which we should 
constantly strive in our thoughts and 
actions toward our fellowmen and our 
communities. I agree with Rotarian Wil- 
liams that these mottoes might be a lit- 
tle far-fetched if applied to business 
ideals alone, but I feel sure that the men 
responsible for adoption of our slogans 
had the higher ideal of our organization 
in mind, rather than the sordid side of 
business, when they wrote these words 
into our standards for Rotary service. 
The satisfaction that comes from a good 
deed performed for others is a much 
greater profit to our souls than any we 
can extract from a business deal. “Serv- 
ice above Self” was our Master’s slogan 
when He was on earth ministering to 
His people; and certainly Rotary Clubs 
should strive for no less an ideal in their 
relationships to communities, states, na- 
tions, and the world. 


And Still More 

From C. J. DAVENPORT, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma 

In the January ROTARIAN appears an 
Opinion item [page 58] which indicates 
that the author is disturbed because he 
sees in the motto of Rotary a possible 
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basis for a charge of hypocrisy. ... 

What is “profit”? Moral philosophy is 
involved in the motto. The word “prof- 
it” can mean progression intellectually 
and morally, it can mean being of use 
and advantage to others, and, of course, 
it can mean financial reward. But we 
must choose the meaning which is con- 
sistent with the ideal of service as set 
forth in the Four Objects of Rotary. 
The goal of Rotary, to which one strives 
though he may fail, does furnish profits 
in the satisfaction which accompanies 
rendition of altruistic service. 

What Rotarian can fail to receive 
profit if he joins heartily in the promo- 
tion of acquaintanceship as an oppor- 
tunity for service; or if he follows the 
highest ethical standards in his business 
or profession; or if he recognizes that 
all useful occupations should be digni- 
fied and treated as worthy; or if he 
joins the countless millions who now 
are undertaking to advance understand- 
ing, goodwill, and peace throughout the 
world? 

After all, the most enduring profits 
cannot be deposited in banks; they can- 
not be used in payment of goods, wares, 
and merchandise; but they can be used 
in bringing more joy and Satisfaction in 
everyday living. The philosophy of the 
motto finds its bedrock in the soul 
rather than in the mind of Rotarians, 
and the soul is the energizing force 
which impels men to altruistic en- 
deavors. 


A ‘Basic’ Book Suggestion 
From CuirTon Fercuson, Rotarian 
Vice-President, Houston Times 
Houston, Texas 

I see Rotarian P. F. Johnson [see 
Talking It Over, February RorTarIAn] is 
looking for a Basic English text, only 
to discover there is none. 

I suggest The New Testament in Basic 
English (Dutton). This serves the pur- 
pose admirably, using only 150 words 
more than the standard Basic English 
vocabulary of 850 words. 

Incidentally, many passages otherwise 
a bit hazy to most readers, like some of 
the letters of St. Paul, become very 
clear. 


Basic Letter on Basic 
From A. R. Branpt, Rotarian 
Rubber-Products Manufacturer 
Huntington, Indiana 

I am in agreement with Dr. Richards 
that Basic English is ready for use now 
[see Basic English, debate-of-the-month 
between Perry Reynolds and I. A. Rich- 
ards, December RoTARIAN]. 

The learning of Basic is not hard for 
persons who have a knowledge of nor- 
mal English. A day with the rules and 
word list and learning to make the most 
of the 16 operational words are all that is 
needed. The use of Ogden’s General Ba- 
sic English Dictionary (Norton) is of 
much help to Basic in operation. 

The nations of this earth desire and 
need a common language now for our 
present rate of living, so the waiting 
for the development of such a language 
which would be complete and without 
error is not possible. At the present 
time English is the most widely used 
language and Basic is able to be the 





means of quickly giving to the nations 
a common language for business, s 
ence, and all the arts of living. 

Many Rotarians and Rotary Clubs are 
awake to this chance and are only wait. 
ing for a good idea at the right time to 
help increase the use of Basic as the 
common language. 

The use of the general idea of Basic is 
also a great help to business English, 
chiefly where directions or orders are 
being given in writing, and I am quite 
serious when I put forward the sugges- 
tion that our Government make use of 
Basic in place of the senseless and poor 
forms of language so often seen in new 
rules and orders. 

This letter is in Basic. 


l- 


Re: Smoke Nuisance 
From GELETT BuRGESS 
Author 
New York, New York 

Here is a “fan” letter which may inter- 
est ROTARIAN readers. But I should like 
to call attention to the fact that the line 
which Mr. Berger so entertainingly ob- 
jects to is the only part of the article 
that I did not write. How it ever got in 
I have no idea; but it was quoted, I sup- 
pose, from an advertisement. 

As one of your fans for years, this is the 
first time I have ever written to you, I 
think—and it is a criticism. 

In the May, 1943, issue of THE RorTarIAn 
Magazine, in People Are Fun, you write: 
“The man who smokes a pipe . . . looks like 
a sage and acts like a good Samaritan.” 

What a misstatement—especially the lat- 
ter name! I thought you had been around! 
You have not heard the snarling epithets 
hurled at me when nauseation impelled me 
to make remarks about outrageously stink- 
ing pipes, puffed on by sneering snobs whose 
sense of smell had apparently been so 
numbed by their addiction that they were 
unaware or utterly callous to the offense it 
gave to others, and buoyed up by a false 
pride that a pipe made them a he-man, as 
well as the sage and Samaritan you label 
them. Maybe years of smoking have be- 
numbed you, or maybe you use sweet-smell- 
ing herbs in your pipe? 

Look at smokers in general these days. 
They are becoming the most unmitigated and 
unrestrained nuisance of a supposedly civi- 
lized and cultured nee ge They smoke any- 
where and everywhere, where nonsmokers 
cannot avoid them—public conveyances, ele- 
vators, lunch counters, etc. They get the 
enjoyment they crave, while others next to 
them get the filthy germ-laden smoke they 
blow out of their face, plus the ashes on 
clothing. They are highly incensed, nine out 
of ten of them, when you question their in- 
alienable right so to display their utter 
thoughtlessness and selfishness and bad 
manners. ... I, for one, take every oppor- 
tunity to tell them in substance what I 
write here, and am even considering carry- 
ing a Flit atomizer with me to spray them 
when they pollute the air around me. 

George Berger 
Berkeley, California 


I may say also that I sympathize with 
Mr. Berger in the matter of pipe smok- 
ing—that is, although a smoker myself, 
I’m sure the habit may and often does 
engender selfishness and a lack of con- 
sideration for others. This is a fact that 
smokers ought never to forget. 


New Laureate at Centralia 
Promises Roy V. JorpANn, Rotarian 
Educator 
Centralia, Illinois 

I hereby abdicate! I am shocked be- 
yond repair! Until the appearance of 

Marcia Masters’ excellent poem, Boy 

from Centralia [see January Rotarian], 

I was the poet laureate (self-appointed, 

of course) of the Centralia Rotary Club. 

Why did I ever take my pen in hand! 

I based my claim on a poem entitled Do 
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“All aboard’ in the ie (ig 


“All aboard! United Mainliner, ‘The 
Continental,’ for Chicago, Denver, 
and the Pacific Coast. Connections 


for Honolulu, Manila, Singapore, 
Mandalay, Calcutta and Bombay.” 


Romantic, far-away places that once 
took weeks and months to reach... 
cities so remote that only occasional 
travelers ever visited them . . . will be 
regular stopping plac es on the world- 
wide airline networks of the future. 

None of them—anywhere—will be 
more than two and a half days away 
from your own home! 

You will probably visit these places 
in the Age of Flight, and so will many 
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of your fellow countrymen. You will 
be able to travel because travel itself 
will take so little time, and all kinds 
of transportation will be so vastly 
improved. 

This will be particularly true of 
travel in the United States. Service 
on United’s Main Line Airway, for 
example, will be so frequent and so 
convenient that you will be able to 
fly to any city across the country in a 
few hours, practically any time of day 
or night. No section of the nation 
will be more than 11 hours from wher- 
ever you may happen to be. And air 
travel will be more economical, too. 

This glorious day of aviation cannot 
begin until Victory is won. When the 


Axis is finally defeated, United, the 
nation’s pioneer ail transport system, 
will utilize its background of experi- 
ence, resources and leadership to pro- 
vide even faster and finer air service. 
You and many more will take to the 
skies as never before. 

All will be aboard in the Age of 
Flight! 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


UNITED 
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You Wave Your Hand to the Boy Neat 
Door?, written for our Boys Week pro- 
gram May 1, 1933, and published in the 
Centralia Daily Sentinel. I shall propose 
Marcia Masters’ name for the office of 
poet laureate of the Centralia Rotary 
Club. The motion shall carry unani- 
mously. The installation shall be as 
soon as the exigencies of travel permit. 
My poem is as follows: 


Do you wave your hand to the boy neat 
door? 

It’s a simple thing; but to him it means more 

Than the things taking place on the British 


Mall, 

Or the battles along the Chinese Wall; 

Or the price of mortgages, bonds, or stocks, 

Or the “blue sky” firm that’s gone on the 
rocks. 

Do you wave your hand to the boy next 
door? 


Do you wave your hand to the boy neat 
door? 

It’s a simple thing; but to him it means more 

Than election returns or the baseball score 

For, in the lingo we both understand, 

There’s a message deep in the wave of a 
hand, 

For whether we wave, or call him “Slim,” 

It means “I’m for you through thick and 
thin.” 

Do you wave your hand to the boy next 
door? 


Do you wave your hand to the boy next 
door? 

It’s a simple thing; but to him it means more 

Than a Federal job! 

That wave of the hand; that whack on the 
back! 

“Did you win?” “Did you lose?” “What was 
the score?” 

“If yow’re licked, are you comin’ back for 
more?” “Attaboy!”’ 

Do you wave your hand to the boy next 
door? 


Do you wave your hand to the boy next 
door? 

It’s a simple thing; but to him it means more 

Than books on morals by the score 

He has problems to solve—that gangling kid: 

And he’s honestly trying—the way that you 
did! 

And he’s thinking deep ’neath that careless 
smile, 

And he’s watching his elders all the while 

But he'll win—that kid—you did! 

WAVE YOUR HAND TO THE BOY NEXT 
DOOR! 


Send Revista to Lepers 

Asks J. T. HArrincton, Rotarian 

Physician 

Poughkeepsie, New York 

I noticed in the October RoTaRIAN an 
article about the lepers in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil [see Here Hope Is Reformed, by 
Benjamin Hunnicutt], and it seemed to 
me that in all probability Revista Ro- 
TARIA (Rotary’s Spanish-language maga- 
zine) will be already in the hands of 
those poor unfortunates. However, be- 
‘ause that may not be the case, I am en- 
closing a check for $7.50 and would like 
you to send a subscription to Revista to 
each of the five leper centers in that 
part of Brazil. 


Plan Now for V-Day 
Urges W. T. WATERMAN, Rotarian 
Attorney at Law 
Davenport, lowa 

Among the many excellent articles 
dealing with postwar problems which 
have appeared in THE Rotarian, I have 
come across none which suggests the 
form our victory celebration should 
take. So I suggest “A Service of Thanks- 
giving” on the day peace comes. 

The idea grew out of a shamed mem- 
ory of the way we observed a war vic- 
tory on November 11, 1918. What prop- 
erly should have been a celebration of 
deep spiritual significance was degraded 
into a national orgy. Victory of su- 
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perior force was heralded; victory of 
tight over Wrong received scant con- 
sideration. 

That victory in World War I meant 
much to all who are striving for a bet- 
ter world, but victory in World War 
II means even more. If the spiritual 
significance of a United Nations vic- 
tory is to become apparent, religious 
and service organizations must supply 
such emphasis. 

The plan is simple. Let every church 
of every denomination be open from 
8 A.M. to 10 P.M. on the day following 
the declaration of victory. Let special 
services sponsored by laymen be con- 
ducted at intervals throughout the day. 
Let all civic organizations give impetus 
to the observance by preparing for and 
publicizing it. Let all people of every 
denomination—and those of no particu- 
lar creed—be encouraged to recognize 
divine help in the victory that has been 
won. Even the most frivolous might be 
sobered by such a mass observance. 


War Has Increased Capital 

Holds J. GRAYDON Brown, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Rutland, Vermont 

I am disappointed in the article 
Needed: Post-War Capital, by James 
Truslow Adams [January Rorarian]. 
Instead of taking “capital” in its conven- 
tional sense and defending the need of 
it, and it has a defense, he seems to 
muddy the waters by making it mean 
everything under the sun. All that he 


says in the first part of his article 
equally true of Russian Communis 
Only when he says the war has piled 
huge debts does he state a distincti 
between our system and Russia’s. 

In a sense the war has destroyed ca 
ital: irreplaceable resources have be: 
wasted; lives that might have bless« 
the future lost; education premature 
terminated for many youth. But in th: 
conventional sense the war has 
creased capital. Our industrial plant 
enormously expanded, and Assistant 
Secretary of War Patterson told a Senat: 
Committee that by the end of 1944 in- 
dustry would have accumulated reserves 
of 42 billion dollars. 

I do not get the point when Dr. Adams 
thinks of himself and shows that it 
would be unjust to limit his income to 
6 percent of invested capital which he 
figures at $1,000, making an income of 
$60 a year. He is paid for his labor. 
His case is not parallel with that of a 
corporation. In a corporation there are 
those who believe that after all wages 
are paid, all salaries to those who know 
how, all interest and rentals, and every 
other legitimate expense, the extra, the 
velvet which remains, and for which 
nothing has been given, should not ex- 
ceed 6 percent of invested capital. Some 
extra is justified to take care of expan- 
sion and new ventures. 

If we are going to avoid the scrapping 
of a great deal of our capital in the form 
of industrial plant, the problem that 
confronts us seems to me to be con- 
sumer purchasing power. 








‘E’ Winners 


American Steel & Wire Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass, RoTARIAN JOHN GILLIs. 

Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. Ro- 
TARIAN DONEGAN TOWERS. 

Arter Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass, 
ROTARIAN WILLIAM ARTER. 

Automatic Screw Machine Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. RoTARIAN CLAUDE E. 
Meckes, of Compton, Calif. 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
mm ELMER S. Ne son, of Denver, 
Colo. 

Comas Cigarette Machine Co., Sa- 
lem, Va. RorarRiIAN CHESTER MARKLEY, 
of Roanoke, Va. 

Crompton & Knowles Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. ROTARIAN IRVING VERRY. 

DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio. Ro- 
TARIANS ALLEN D. GuTCHESS and HOWARD 
P. DEVILBIss. 

General Iron Works, Denver, Colo. 
RoTARIAN CHARLES O. VOIGHT. 

L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa. RoTARIAN FRED WEINDEL, JR. 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 
RorarRiAns RosBert HEALD and GHERALD 
Scorr. 

Hercules Powder Co. 
Plant, Brunswick, Ga.). 
vis W. LANE. 

Hewlett-Packard Co., Palo 
Calif. RorTartan Davip PACKARD. 

Heyden Chemical owe, (Cherokee 
Ordnance Works), Danville, Pa. Ro- 
TARIAN Henry C. RUTTIGER. 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. ROTARIAN CHARLES D. JOHN- 
SON. 

Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. 
ROTARIAN ALBERT GIFFORD. 

Lummus Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, 


(Brunswick 
RorTaRIAN Da- 


Alto, 





‘E’ and ‘MW’ Pennant Winners! 


Presenting 31 more firms (with Rotarians in 
executive capacities) which now fly the cov- 
eted ‘E” 
of war goods... 
has won the U. S. Maritime Commission’s ‘M. 


flag for excellence in production 
and one other firm which 


Ga. Rotarians F. Epwarp LuMMus, JOHN 
P. ILuGEs, Jr., and HaroLp C. LuMMws. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Cole. ROTARIAN WILLIAM E. 
GEER. 

Northwestern Corp., Morris, Ill. Ro- 
TARIAN GEORGE MALEK. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass, Ro- 
TARIAN ALBERT FRITTS. 

Pfaudier Co., Rochester, N. Y. Ro- 
TARIAN GEORGE F. Krona. 

Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
Mass. ROTARIAN FRED W. McINTYRE, JR. 

Reed-Prince Mfz. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. RoOTARIAN CHESTER REED. 

Rockwood Sprinkler Co., Worcester, 
Mass. RorarRiaAN H. CLAYTON KENDALL. 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
RorTaARIANS CLirForRD H. RAMSEY and Jus- 
TIN H. RAMSEY. 

Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, 
Oreg. RoTarRIAns Oscar E. Lee and 
HENRY B. PRITZLOFF. 

Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
ROTARIANS CLIFFORD J. Swirt, ABRAHAM 
ILLGes, and HONORARY ROTARIAN HENRY 
W. SwiIrt. 

Textileather Corp., Teledo, Ohie. 
RoOTARIANS JULE D. LipPMANN and C. ArR- 
THUR COLLIN. 

F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermil- 
ion, Ohio. Rorarians A. F. WAKEFIELD 
and F. WILson. 

Whitehead and Hoag Co., Allentown, 
Pa. RoTARIAN Harry DuBBs. 

Wright Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. ROTARIAN ARCHIBALD R, LEMIEvUx. 


‘M’ Winner 


Golden’s Foundry and Machine Co., 
Columbus, Ga. Rotarians J. P. ILLGEs, 
—— E. GOLDEN, JR., and JouHN T. 

OYD. 
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The Trouble-Shooting Red Cross | 


ed from page 31] 


1e Sergeant Gibbs, a Pennsyl- surance, allowances, allotments, a1! 
tioned in California. His wife pensions. Ma need money for en 
to the hospital with a rup- gency personal needs or for furloughs 
endix: their ¢ 1, frail 2-year because of death or distress in the fam 
Sa had to be left with a neighbor ily. In one year field directors made 
distraught ergeant didn’t loans and grants amounting to 12% mil 


lion dollars 














She gads,” the sergeant exclaimed to A burning loneliness lies just beneath 
field director. “She'll go off and for- the surface of thousands of servicemen 
ild ought to be fed.” who, only hort months before, were 
he field director telephoned the well-adjusted civilians. The modest are 
pter. Next dav. Home Service thrown with the brash, the dreamer 
ed that the wife’s condition was sat- with the practical, the janitor with the 
factory and that Sally had been moved Ph.D., the single with the married 
ye and a soldier’s lonely wife was Even the toughest may fear the razzing 
' ng after her. In gratitude the ser- he may get from his barrack mates if 
unt rounded up four friends and took he lets himself go sentimental about his 
m to the nearest Red Cross blood- family, his girl, and what he wants to 
center be when the war is won pf a Youed One 
[he 3,756 Red Cross chapters and There’s serious-minded Private Adams, 
84 branches covering every village age 18, who spent an evening talking A EAGAN CARILLON 
America are prepared day and night about life and religion with his field di eee 
handle such family problems, but rector. “You're an older guy, who knows because: 
field directors must handle men’s per how a man feels,” he said. One Jewish It is a LIVING Tribute — 
nal problems on the spot. Often it is lad, quartered in Great Britain, asked alive with the richest, warm- 
t gripe, needing but a listening ear. the field wei tor ~ him ne Jewish est, most inspiring music 
ng serious,” a field director told compantonship lomesicK DOV at a 
fter one interview. “Just that Mike ieiie in Midwest America begged the that mer has yet created, 
e hates the sergeant’s guts.” An- field director to get his father to come It is a PERMANENT Re- 
er time he summed it up: “Jim visit him. “I haven't heard from him minder of the person or expe- 
knows how to run the Army _ since I left home. He was sore at me rience that it commemorates. 
e] for enlisting, but, gosh, I wish he could It is a CONSTRUCTIVE 
One field director listened to a Ma- see how I’m doing here.” Two Negro Influence that touches the 
ne’s stirring description of his two soldiers from Georgia, now in Liberia, heart and elevates the mind 
ends, admired their pictures—and _ told their field director they had a “ter of succeeding generations of 
isked to help decide between money rible hankerin’” for light-tan shoe pol- men, women and children. 
looks A worried air cadet won- ish. “‘We don’t feel right in these shoes 


By an interesting plan 
recently perfected, it is 
possible to arrange now for a 
genuine Harmonically Tuned 


red whether he should have a gold We like our shoes yellower.” 
put in the front of his mouth. The What strikes one man as important 
entist advised it—but how would a may be a trifle to another, but field 





oman feel about a gold tooth? Sev- directors do not judge. They act. They 
nes field directors are asked by know that every man’s problem is as Deagan Carillon to be in- 
nely men and officers if the Red Cross big as he thinks it is. Making a man stalled after the war. May 
a “date” bureau. happy may mean an inch of help, or a we send you details... with- 
Often men ask about Government in- mile—and the Red Cross accepts it as a out obligation? J. e Deagan, 
fact that the morale pattern of an en Inc., Chicago 13, Illinois. 





tire company may depend on what the 
field director does in one man’s case 
Offensive Will Win That’s why, at a mother’s request, di 


rectors will arrange for the town bakery 





Since El Alamein and Stalingrad the 


to deliver a chocolate cake on Johnny's 
United Nations have been on the offen- 


birthday. 


sive. The side that can seize, hold Since Pearl Harbor, nearly 5 mitlion 





and maintain the offensive is the side men have come to Red Cross field direc- 





that will win. Keeping the offensive tors and camp hospital workers for help 
is costly in casualties and dollars. If the But to make a man fighting-fit by lift- 
people at home lose heart, or let down, ing his anxiety is not enough: his mor- 
or try to find an easier way out, the ale must be kept at high level by a rec- 


Installed in the belfry of your 


reational program. So, working closely 
. church or on the campus of your 


war will become a stalemate, with an 


inconclusive peace, and the high prob- with the Army and Navy are Red Cross Alma Mater, a Deagan Carillon 
- “er : ‘ecreati ’ rts. , i the i T 
ghility that cur children or Queda recreation expr You will find them perpetuates in a ave rege 1 
defying monsoons in India to set up those sentiments t are so de- 


dren will have to do this all over again : ‘ 
‘ ° TVi rmanent expression. 
9 canteens; carrying steaming coffee, serving of pe — P 
—Congressman James W. Wadsworth 


: magazines, and games to lonely outposts 
honorary Geneseo, New York, Rotari- , . eer 
4 in Greenland; slogging through the jun- 
an, in an address fo the Rotary Club : 


of Dian’ Cs ost gles of New Guinea to show Hollywood HARM ‘o Ni cA i 7 TUNED 
3 films a month old. Everywhere they en- 
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basketball, checkers, and other sports. 

And Red Cross clubs are mushroom- 
ing in leave areas around the world. In 
mid-year of 1942, there were but 15. 
Now there are 275—in Great Britain, 
Iceland, India, Egypt, New Caledonia, 
North Africa, China, and other lands. 
Within two months after landing in 
North Africa, troopers were munching 
hamburgers in 17 Red Cross clubs in or 
near Oran, Algiers, Casablanca, and Ra- 
bat. Four of these clubs were staffed 
with Negro Red Cross workers for Negro 
troops. Some of the largest clubs, nota- 
bly those in London, can feed from 1,000 
to 2,500 daily and sleep from 500 to 
1,000. 

In reality these clubs are easygoing 
hotels—supplying home-style cigarettes 
and coffee; lounging rooms with maga- 
zines and stationery; a Saturday-night 
dance with swing music, hand-picked 
girls, and envious stag lines of late-com- 
ers. At the Army’s request, charges are 
made for meals and lodging. Lunch or 
dinner is 20 cents; the luxury of sleep- 
ing between sheets, and breakfast, 50 
cents. 

Your champion worrier of all time is 
a fighting man in a hospital in a strange 
country. He needs someone to help com- 
pensate for the family and friends who 
can’t visit him, for the mail that is al- 
ways slow in coming. Here the Red 
Cross is on the job too, with medical 
and psychiatric social workers. 


Task of Bill, the young gunner’s 
mate, in a base hospital somewhere be- 
hind the battle front. Following Mid- 
way he was clamped stiff in a body cast 
—would be for weeks. He wanted to 
keep the news from his wife, at least 
until after their baby was born. (Any 
Red Cross worker will tell you that 
many a man who’s a hero in taking his 
own pain is a tiny little guy in thinking 
of his wife’s.) He ate little, slept poorly. 
The Red Cross worker offered to type 
Bill’s letters home. “Type 'em with 
plenty of mistakes so she'll think I did 
it,” he grinned. Then, blushing furi- 
ously, “I guess you got to begin with 
‘Dearest Doll.’” The first letter off, the 
doctor had no more trouble with Bill’s 
appetite. 

Lieutenant Jack Jones, veteran of the 
North African campaign, was barely 
able to talk between gasps of pain when 
the doctor called in a Red Cross worker. 
Jack was engaged to a beautiful girl, 
a teacher in Baston. Now he would 
have to give her up. How could he tell 
her he must lose a leg? He had writ- 
ten a dozen letters, but lacked the cour- 
age to send them. Everything would be 
solved if only he could die during the 
operation. 

The Red Cross worker talked with 
Jack for several hours. Did he know 
anything about the kind of appliance he 
would wear? What was all this talk 
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about being a burden? Did he know 
that he could walk, dance, drive a car 
with an artificial leg? Would an arti- 
ficial leg handicap him in his profession 
—college teaching? As for Dorothy, 
was not the decision he had made really 
their decision to make? The next day 
Jack wrote his letter and dropped off 
to sleep, his first natural sleep in a week. 

Three days after the operation, Doro- 
thy arrived at the hospital. A week 
later Jack sent for the Red Cross worker 
and, with confidence and pride, said that 
Dorothy wanted to be married at the 
hospital and the doctor had agreed. 
Could the Red Cross arrange a private 
room, with flowers, for the ceremony? 
It could and did. 

There is yet another kind of hospital 
worker in Red Cross uniform—the per- 
sonable woman who shows movies on 
the ceilings of hospital wards so those 
flat on their backs can laugh at Donald 
Duck. Or teaches therapeutic recrea- 
tion. It doesn’t matter in which direc- 
tion a patient’s fancy takes him—wheth- 
er he wants to hammer a nickel into a 
ring, tool a leather wallet, or sculpt kan- 
garoos from soap. The point is that the 
busy patient is not the restless patient. 

Since there is no halfway point be- 
tween a sick and a well soldier (he is 
either doing his work—or he is in the 
hospital), a large military hospital may 
have a huge convalescent group, well 
enough to prowl about in G. I. lounging 
pajamas, not strong enough to fight. It 
is for this group that the Red Cross has, 
since Pearl Harbor, staffed and fur- 
nished 245 recreation buildings, built 
by the Army as adjuncts to its hos- 
pitals. The 25-year-old Red Cross House 
at the Army’s Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, in Washington, D. C., is, parent- 
like, a model for the younger to imitate. 

Its staff of 25 is as hospitable as its 
huge fireplaces, its deep red leather 
chairs, its five pianos. Three times 
weekly 500 to 600 patients see new 
movies on its full-sized screen—but one 
of the reasons why the Red Cross has 
become the third-largest distributor of 


first-run movies in the world. Other 
nights are given to dances, amateur ¢ 
tertainment, musicales, and such guest 
stars as Irving Berlin, who put on an 
entire performance of his This Is tie 
Army, and Al Jolson, Edgar Bergen ang 
Charlie McCarthy, Harpo Marx, James 
Cagney, Loretta Young, Laraine Day, 
Abbott and Costello. 

Abundant recreation supplies are sent 
to the hospitalized overseas—radios, 
pianos, card tables, 16-mm. movie equip- 
ment, ping-pong tables, an array of 
games to tempt the taste of a Scrooge— 
but, if it’s any comfort to the enemy, 
shipments are not always regular. One 
worker abroad reported recently, “I 
need a magnifying glass to find the ma- 
terial that’s reached me so far.” She 
added, “This is tough, because the fel- 
lows expect the Red Cross to take a rab- 
bit out of a hat.” 


Ixcenvurry has turned seashells into 
animal novelties and ash trays fit for a 
king; pods, seeds, and nuts into charm- 
ing costume jewelry—necklaces, lapel 
pins—that may be lacquered to give 
“oomph” to a certain blonde’s com- 
plexion. In Bataan, patients made their 
own checkerboards out of bamboo, and 
painted pebbles black and white for 
checkermen. In New Caledonia, pa- 
tients wrote and played Strictly G. I. in 
a clearing under the stars. In New 
Guinea, convalescents help the Red 
Cross worker run the first circulating 
library in any jungle; library shelves 
for the 250 books are old munitions 
boxes. In one hospital in Australia, con- 
valescents put out a weekly newspaper. 
Original songs that have made the “hit 
parade” in various wards throughout 
the world have been How Green Were 
My Gallstones, Three Little Nurses, and 
—a favorite with sailors—The Grub on 
This Tub. 

And so the story could continue end- 
lessly—of boys in blue or khaki or G. I. 
hospital pajamas who are helped by the 
Red Cross a little here, enormously 
there, at times when help counts most. 


| Understand 


My father’s face comes often to my mind— 
Strong, keen, intelligent, and deeply lined 
With marks the years had left. I know his life 
Was rich and full and happy. With a wife 
And children whom he loved, he was content; 
But still I see how longingly he bent 

Over his globes and maps. He took delight 

In hearing men who went to sea recite 

Their perils and adventures. Then for days 
He walked, preoccupied, our humdrum ways. 


Now youth has done with me; and I have met 
With fortune, love, much happiness—and yet 


I never hear of strange, exotic lands 

Without resenting all restraining hands. 

And walls press in as planes zoom through the skies. 
Yes, now I understand my father’s eyes! 


—ELEANOR OWEN PENICK 
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Mountain-Mover Man 


yntinued from page 25] 


t-time work, part-time study—now 
nergetically promoted feature of his 
ry program. From early morning 
| noon he slashed at cordwood; the 
rnoon and evening he spent in a tiny 
yin, slugging away at correspondence 
rses in algebra, geometry, and me- 
nical engineering. 

the time he’d mastered the courses 
had cut 100 cords of wood. His profits 
ight a half interest in a small Stock- 
garage. While repairing automobiles 
became so fascinated with the per- 
nance of the oxyacetylene welding 
h that he used it on every possible 
air job as well as to build plant fix- 
“If Bob could manage 
he’d weld the buttons to his pants,” 


es and tools. 


friends used to say. 
During the First World War, LeTour- 
eau worked in the Mare Island Navy 
ird, where he learned the electric ma 
teturning to Stockton, 
e found the garage $5,000 in the red. 


inist’s trade. 


juidating the partnership, he assumed 
debt. In 1919 he took up the repair- 


of tractors. Immediately tractors 

{1 earth-moving machines stampeded 

imagination, just as welding had 
ne before them. 

Soon he bought a tractor, welded his 
vn scraper together, and went into the 
ind-levelling and road-building busi 
ess. His welded scraper was a complete 
ovelty at the time; until then all scrap- 
s were riveted. It so intrigued a rival 
tractor that he ordered one just like 
Instead, LeTourneau built a new and 
etter one for himself, then passed his 

d one along. Repeating this perform- 
ince for other eager purchasers, he soon 

id a production line in full swing. 

But he was short of money and of 
ielp. Often Mrs. LeTourneau was sent 
scurrying out to find and fetch a badly 
needed part. One emergency order was 

ilted because the young inventor ran 
out of welding rods and ready cash si- 
multaneously. Remembering that the 
curtain rods in his home were bronze, 
he commandeered them to plug the pro- 
duction gap. His wife’s belief in his fu- 
ture success assuaged her household 
pangs over the loss. 

So fast did the demand for his new- 
type scraper increase that LeTourneau 
built his first plant in Stockton in 1921. 
He designed newer models, including a 
huge “Mountain Mover,” which spread 
his fame all over the West. 

Presently LeTourneau added two rev- 
olutionary developments to the con- 
struction of earth-carrying equipment. 
The first, a power-control unit which en- 
ables one man to handle every operation 
of a machine, has become the heart and 
nerve center of all the LeTourneau prod- 
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ucts. Incidentally, LeTourneau often 
tells how the final inspiration for the 
power unit flashed into his mind after 
a Gospel mission meeting which he’d 
been tempted to pass up because he 
faced a business crisis the next morn 
ing. The new unit saved the day for 
him. 

His second major innovation resulted 
from the complaint of a contractor that 
the steel wheels of his scraper cut into 
the sandy terrain he was trying to 
grade. LeTourneau sent him a smaller 
scraper hurriedly fitted with old rubber 
tired wheels. This new idea worked so 
well that the contractor bought the ma 
chine on the spot, asked that the orig 
inal scraper be rubber tired, and ordered 
a third model—paying for all three with 
$25,000 in cash. And all his machines 
thereafter were rubber tired, adding 
greatly to their speed and maneuvera 
bility. 

Three years later the company moved 
to Peoria as a more central distribution 
point. When LeTourneau and his little 
group arrived at the selected site, they 
found an open field turned into a quag- 
mire by a week’s rain. There was no 
building in which to store the machin- 
ery and equipment brought from Cali- 
fornia, no crane to unload them, not 
even a railroad siding. LeTourneau met 
this situation with his customary direct- 
ness. “Let’s get going!” he snapped— 
and go they did. 

LeTourneau sketched on paper a de- 
Next morning weld- 
ers were fashioning steel according to 
these plans. This 12-ton travelling crane 
is still in use. 


sign for a crane. 


The unloading started, and the sparks 
of the welding arcs began to fly. A 
siding was laid, an open-air production 
line set up, a 100- by 300-foot plant con 
structed, and 13 large scrapers manufac 
tured—all in one month. 

Today the company turns out a dozen 
different mechanical monsters from five 
plants totalling 1,400,000 square feet. 
The dirt-moving behemoths, all elec- 
trically arc-welded, carry such colorful 
names as 
dozers, bulldozers, rooters, pushdozers, 


“Carryall” scrapers, angle- 


and sheep's foot rollers. Other machines 
are called after their inventor, like the 
Tournapulls, Tournatrailers, and Tour- 
nacranes. In 1930, sales amounted to 
$110,808. In 1942 they topped 30 million 
dollars, and they are now running close 
to 40 million dollars 

LeTourneau has revolutionized earth- 
moving equipment by devising machines 
that do the job ten to 20 times faster 
and 75 percent cheaper. That’s mainly 
because his scrapers combine the four 
earth-moving operations—loading, haul- 





| Golden Rule 
| ing Action 


| Two of your personal obli- 
{ 


gations as a Rotarian are 


1) to maintain proper stand- 





| ards of business practice in 
| your own relationships, and 


2) to work for their adoption | 
by others through your pro- 


fessional or trade craft asso- | 
ciation. | 


| 

} 

| | 

| One of the best methods of 

fulfilling this second obliga- 

| tion is through adopting a | 

| code of standards of correct | 

| practices for your business or 
profession—putting the 


Golden Rule into action. 


For helpful suggestions on 
the preparation of codes, and 
on other phases of Vocational 
Service, write the Secretariat 


for Pamphlet No. 33. 
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PRODUCTION 
HEROES 


We Salute 
You! 


None of us can properly express our gratitude 
to these who fight our military battles on land, 
sea and in the air. To these, we owe our 
Nation's existence and our personal freedoms. 


But—let us never forget those who can “only 
work and wait'—those who are carrying on 
with every ounce of mental and physical effort 
to PRODUCE the things our military men must 
have. Millions of these PRODUCTION 
HEROES are doing their jobs as they have 
never been done before—unsung and without 
medals — often treated with scorn by their 
neighbors who do not understand. 


To these HEROES ON THE HOME FRONT, 
let us all repeat, "If it were not for the produc- 
tion of the United States, the war could not 
be won by the United Nations"! 


poe 
/ holding POotatt Cn 


4618 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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New sharpener for all makes of 
double-edge razor blades 
performs miracles! *‘Not 
necessary to change blades,” 

one user. Another say: 


ate 1 bladeover 730 times. AZOROLL 
rh blades because it strops on leath- 
er. smooth shaving edges. No guess- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
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REVISTA ROTARIA! 
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ing, dumping, and spreading— into a sin- 


gie unit, 


run by one man. 


While his first “Carryall” scraper 
could handle a load of only 21,000 
pounds and move it at two miles an 


hour, his masterpiece today is a power 
unit that scrapes up 180,000 pounds of 
bite and trundles it 
away at 20 miles an hour. This scraper, 
as well as the giant Tournapull towing 
unit, is equipped with probably the larg- 
est tires ever built. They are five feet 
high, 38 ply, and weigh nearly 4,000 


dirt at a single 


pounds each. 

To build Shasta Dam, second only to 
Grand Coulee among concrete titans, a 
constructed 
southern 
This meant moving 3 million 
ubic feet of earth—enough to make a 
mound 30 feet 18 feet high, and 
s long. Before LeTourneau, the 
cost would have been prohibitive. Yet 
16 of his machines moved all this earth 

All the LeTourneau plants 
100 percent engaged in war 
Alcan Highway to Alaska 
was more than half built with LeTour- 
Their products are in- 
dispensable in the building of airports 
cantonments, dams, roads, and other ex- 
tensive face-lifting operations for Moth- 
er Earth. Scrapers and bulldozers, most 
of them LeTourneau’s, are credited by 
service officers with a major share in 
saving Guadalcanal. When Henderson 
Field was bombed hourly by the Japa- 
nese, these machines were rushed in to 
fill up the craters and keep the Amer- 
ican planes flying. Testimony to this 
effect by a Marine colonel who 
service at Henderson Field restrained 
a Government board from making a cut 
in the raw materials allocated to scrap- 
ers and bulldozers. 

The newest addition to the LeTour- 
neau production line is a series of cranes 
for the Army Air Forces. The largest 
can reach out 35 feet, pick up a fully 
loaded 60,000-pound Liberator 


cement plant had to be 


smack in the mountains of 


California. 


wide, 


30 mile 


in 25 days. 
are now 


work The 


neau machinery. 


saw 


bomber, 
and transport it at 14 miles an hour. 
LeTourneau designed, built, and success- 
fully tested this 30-ton Bomber 
two months. 

The Air Forces put the crane through 
some rigid tests of its own. One was to 
pick up a flatcar, loaded to weigh 70,- 
000 pounds. The crane cables pulled the 
car off the tracks as gently as a mother 
picks up her baby. The operator car- 
ried his load two miles and then re- 
turned to set it down easily on the sid- 
ing. These cranes are now employed on 
several war fronts, moving disabled 
runways as well as 

heavy war equip- 


crane in 


planes from busy 
transferring other 
ment. 

Delighted with the Bomber crane, the 
Air Forces requested a smaller one with 
a lifting capacity of 50,000 pounds, 
which could be run on a highway. Here 
was a real problem—for such a crane 
would have to have an axle-spread wider 








than the average highway. 
Tourneau designed a rear 
could be expanded to the necessa 
width after reaching its scene of ope 
tions. A crane able to lift 4,000 pour 
and made in such a way that it can | 
collapsed and carried in an airplane, } 
now reached the test stage. 

Several years ago LeTourneau becan 
interested in the Toccoa Falls Institut 
a small religious school in northeaste 
Georgia. When he saw how earnest 
the institution was struggling to tra 
poor mountain boys, he decided it \ 
an ideal place to put into operation | 
vocational and educational program. So 
he built a steel-welded LeTourneau 
plant near Toccoa to give students 
opportunity to earn their board a: 
school expenses. As there were no hou 
ing facilities near-by, he built one-room 
steel houses renting for $23 a month 
and five- and six-room steel houses rent- 
ing for $27 and $32 a month. Recently 
he has added a dairy, a herd of 200 beef 
cattle, and a truck 


Speedily |] 


axle tl} 


farm, as steps toward 
making his industrial organization agri- 
culturally self-sufficient. 

LeTourneau was past 30, with 16 
years of churchgoing behind him, when 
he thought seriously of becoming a mis- 
sionary. “But, you know,” his pastor re- 
minded him, “God needs businessmen, 
too.” 

“All right,” replied LeTourneau, “then 
I’m going to be God’s businessman.” 

The LeTourneaus now live near the 
Mississippi plant, in two four-room cab- 
ins. Following the LeTourneau study- 
and-work plan, two LeTourneau boys, 9 
and 11, go to school in the morning and 
work in the plant in the afternoon. The 
oldest son, 14, works in the plant full 
time. 

“My platform has three principal 
planks: speed, the welding torch, and 
the Bible,” LeTourneau sums up. “Two 
things I like most to do. One is to de- 


sign machines, turn on the power, and 
see them work. The other is to help 
turn on the power of the Gospel and 
see it work in people’s lives. 


” 
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Speaking of Books— 


ntinued from page 33] 


ans, both the great and the near- 
i of intimate experiences of 
But the reader who knows little 
will find it exceptionally 
1 re g—and a vel easant way 
le r his knowledge 
* * * 

A dying Czar of 18th Century Russia 
r f the shapers of the modern 
ld, Peter the Great—laid on a Danish 

iptain hired in the Czar’s service 
lemn obligation to explore the re- 
where the continents of Asia and 

h America approach each other— 
ere, it v then thought, they might 
Sixteen years later Commander 
tus Bering died of exposure and star- 
on, shipwrecked on the rocky shore 
vyhat is now one of the Commander 


tremity of the 
He had 
ient and often 


ds, at the western ex 
bears Bering’s name 


»ted the 16 years to pat 


oic efforts to carry out the orders 
le gre Czar, dead long before Ber- 
and while his final expedition end- 

} aster, the work is done. 
Cornelia Goodhue has written the 
of Bering’s explorations in Jour- 
to the Fog, an absorbing and 
ng piece of biographical writing. It 
1 bow ) pass around the family, for 
be found interesting and reward- 
r b uung readers as well as older 
‘he characteristic fogs of the re- 
1—familiar to all readers of the news 
Att and Kiska—give the book its 

» * * 

A century ago popular magazines 
e prospering and expanding rapidly 
Ame i. Godey’s Lady's Book with 
elab ite hand-colored fashion plates, 
Graham’s with its sentimental engrav- 
gs of languishing lovers, Knickerbock- 
with its stories of the West—a copy 
f any of these will give the modern 
eader a half hour of genuine amuse- 
ent. It will also, if he is at all thought- 
ful, open a window into the American 


vorld of a century ago. It was a world 


ff new and conflicting ideas, a world of 


and experimentation, a world 


progress 


sympathetic and yet impartial, of 
and politi- 


study, 
the religious, 
cal movements which characterized the 
history of the United States from 1830 
to 1860. It rich 
varied field ranging 
from phrenology and the water cure to 


humanitarian, 


is amazingly and 


an 
that she explores, 


the educational reforms of Horace Mann 
and the prison reforms of Dorothea Dix. 
Miss admirable and 
companion the exploration 


Tyler is an guide 


in of this 


exciting land. She organizes the varied 
and 
of 


Freedom's Ferment 


materials well, she writes clearly 


with vitality, she has a good sense 


humor. Altogether, 


surely deserves and will repay very 


wide reading 
The ferment of our own times is up- 


roariously portrayed in Cartoon Caval- 


cade, a collection of American humorous 
cartoons of the past 50 years, edited by 
Thomas Craven. The selection is excel- 


lent, and the big book is packed full of 
good laughs. 


* * * 


Social 
serious sort 


history in pictures of a more 


is to be found in two note- 


worthy new books. John Stewart Curry 


is one of the most vigorous and individ 


ual of contemporary American painters, 
and he 


themes directly 


marked preference for 
life. His 


and beau- 


has a 
from modern 
surveyed 
John 
America, by Laurence E 
the latest 
very valuable series of books on modern 


work is thoroughly 
tifully 


ry’s Pageant of 


illustrated in Stewart Cw? 


Schmeckebier, volume in a 
American artists. 

Griffith 
Coale is a painter of power and authori- 
His 


Lieutenant Commander Baily 


ty and a first-rate writer as well. 


Victory at Midway, a firsthand record of 


one of the great Pacific battles in pic- 
tures and text, is a book to be studied 
and to be treasured. I recommend it 


with the highest enthusiasm. 


* * * 


Books me ntioned, publishers and prices: 

few World Guides, Vols. I and Il, edited 
by E. P. Hanson (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$2.50 each) .—A Latin American Speaks, Luis 
Quintanilla (Macmillan, $2.50).—F ree 
of America, Ezequiel Padilla (Ziff-Davis, 
$2.50). —South American gy Waldo 
Frank (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.50).—The 
Amazon, Caryl P. Haskins "<{ esniiaien. 
Doran, $4).—Brazil in the Making, José 


Jobim (Macmillan, $3.50).—Rebellion in the 


Backlands, Euclides da Cunha (University of 
Chicago Press, $5).—Broad and Alien Is the 
World, Ciro Alegria (Farrar & Rinehart, 


Alegria 
in the 


Serpent, Ciro 
$2).—Germans 


$2.75).—The Golden 
(Farrar & Rinehart, 





f hope 
hy . Conquest of America, German Arciniegas 
What is surely one of the finest books (Macmillan, $2.50).—Rise to Follow, Albert 
. . . ' Spalding (Holt, $3.50).—Journey into the 
) 1¢ "ree > 7 ) a ; . ; ‘ 7} 
of 1944, Freedom's Ferment, by Alice Fog, Cornelia Goodhue (Doubleday, Doran, 
Felt Tyler, not merely opens windows $2.90). — Freedom’s Ferment, | Alice Felt 
E . Tyler (University of Minnesota Press, $5) 
yn that world, but takes the reader Cartoon Cavalcade, edited by Thomas Craven 
t] ro} . . s | — a (Simon & Schuster, $3.95) .—John Stewart 
irough the door so that he can live Curry’s Pageant of America, Laurence E 
there a while and come to know and Schmeckebier (American Artists Group, $5). 
: fe —Victory at Midway, Lt. Cmdr Griffith 
understand. Miss Tyler has made a full Baily Coale (Farrar & Rinehart. $3). 
Answers to Pan-Ameriquiz (Pages 32-33) 
1. Argentina. 2. Bolivia. 3. Brazil. 4, Chile. 5. Colombia. 6. Costa Rica. 7. Cuba. 8. Do- 
minican Republic. 9%. Ecuador 10. El Salvador. I1. Guatemala 12. Haiti. 13. Honduras 
14. Mexico. 15. Nicaragua 16 Panama. I7. Paraguay. 18. Peru 19. Uruguay. 20. Venezuela. 
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Some Styles Higher 

It pays you to wait for 

Stacy-Adams Shoes, if your deal- 

er is temporarily out of your size. 

Remember, only quantity—NOT 
QUALITY — is rationed. 


RY V.V6 Y ADAMS 


Shoemaker Jince 1875 








The Mark of Better Envelopes 
For Every Business Need... 


The Tension imprint reproduced 
above is your assurance of fine 
craftsmanship in envelopes. Ac- 
complishment. gained through 
over half a céntury of manu- 
facturing quality envelopes is 
signified by this imprint. 


This mark reflects your good 
judgment in purchasing quality 
envelopes for mailing, packag- 


ing and filing. A 
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8-PLACE 
FOLD -AWAY 


e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... 

+ costo stored in 

1inimum space 

e Official size, 4- 
foot diameter... 

e@ Green felt play- 
ing surface... 

ef somes non 


CLEVER new convenience tor 

card players. The all-purp 
portable playtable forsmall apart 
ment, den or recreation room 
New improved model. Attra 
tively finished, substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now cusiom made—de 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 


tip holders for 
glasses and ash-§ Express collect. Money refunded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift 


eMahogany- 
stained, alcohol- HOME GAME CO., Dept. J-3 
proof finish . . J 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME, 


Headquarters for game room equ!p- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: **Successtul Enter- 
taining At Home."" It's Free! ’ 















TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 








SCHOOL & CAMP 














FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


Boys 10-17. July 5 to August 25 on T s 
River, Naval training, land and water 






sports, Academic programs avail 
64 boats, 2 gyms, 2 athletic fix 
Limited enrolment early applicati 


advisable. Admiral S$. S&S. Robi- 
son, U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt Cata- 
log. Box 29, Pine Beach, N. J 








SPEECH DEFECTS ° 
CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely 
corrected and normal speech restored. Al! fear 
of speaking In public removed. Voice restored 
when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- 
oped in backward children. Martin Hall is the 
only residential institute in America devoted en- 
tirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Box R, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island 
AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 

























FREE Catalogs, Rates and Reliabi 
of all camps in U. S. Select a car 
best meeting needs of your son or da 

ter 25 years’ service. Explain needs and 
give age of bey or girl Visit, writ 
phone COlumbus 








5-6076 A 
CAMP INFORMA- Ve 
TION ASSOC. \ 4 
3434 RCA Bidg., =) 
N.Y. C. \ 
49 West 


49th St. Z 

















WANY hobbyhorses these days serve 
their riders for a daily canter away 
fro? the nerve-jangling round of war- 


ne activity But here are two which 


have been hitched to a nation’s war ef- 


f 


ort—thoroughbreds that are really do 


ing d home front. 


| HAND is quicker than the eye, 
but 


electricity is even faster. These two 


raft duty on the 


principles have been linked by RoTarRIAn 


RICHARD WEHMEYER, Of Clayton, Mis 
souri, in a “painless” method of safety 
education for school children. How the 
novel idea came into being comprises 


a wartime case study in the life of a 

It was a boyhood visit to a perform- 
ance of the magician HOWARD THURSTON 
that started ROTARIAN WEHMEYER On a 
the possibilities 
of legerdemain as a hobby. For ten 
has been making profes- 


(0-year exploration of 
years now he 
sional appearances as a magician in ad- 
dition to his regular work as a special 
epresentative for the Union Electric 
Company of Missouri. 

Then came the 


utilities 


report of a 
















lichine Post 





problem which had developed in nea 
by St. Louis: the destruction of elect: 
equipment—street lights, insulators, et 
by teen-age pranksters. The answe 
to the 


materials in 


problem of protecting these vita 
well as tl 
pranksters themselves, was, as MAGICIAN 
WEHMEYER Saw it, a 
children with lessons in safety ente: 
interwoven. Piling into on: 
program all that 18 years of experienc 
had taught hi 
about what may happen when childre 
climb power poles or break 
lights, he hitched up his 
magic hobbyhorse to pull the load. 


wartime, as 
magic show f< 


tainingly 


as a “trouble shooter” 


insulators 
and street 


The program gets off to a flying start 
with some of the standard feats of leger- 
demain Then, without breaking the 
spell, RoraARIAN WEHMEYER Subtly intro 
duces the safety subject. For example, 
a kite, magically produced out of a roll 
of newspapers, sails off, striking a 
“power line.” The startling flash of 
flame produced helps to. make 
quent advice about the proper methods 
of kite flying really stick in a young 
ster’s mind. 

Then there are 
which appear in 
without any visible wiring. 
to emphasize the warning about how 
dangerous broken bulbs can be. Chil- 
dren learn how insulators—popular tar- 
young marksmen—can 
dangerous loss when broken. The pro- 


subse- 


electric-light bulbs 
midair and light up 
They serve 


gets for cause 


MAGICIAN Richard Wehmeyer presents a 
knotty problem to Rubens Humphrey, St. Louis, 
Mo., Rotary Club Secretary and himself a 
magician of ability. (Below) Rotarian 
Wehmeyer readies a group for a safety talk. 
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comes to a close, after a final 

se into unadulterated magic, with a 
i to avoid waste. 

ducators look with approval on Ro- 

WEHMEYER’S program and, 


sh but half the pupils in his county 
seen it, reports s y that mali- 
image to public-utility equipment 
been reduced by 35 percent. 

a * * 
Doll houses and bombing raids are 


ircely the sort of mixture the average 
yibbyist concocts. But miniature houses 
printer mem- 
of the Hollywood, California, Rotary 


by SANFORD HEwiITT, 


ive been assembled into a scale- 

lel community (see cut) whereby 
ian-defense workers are able to get 
bomb-sight view of what they are 


pected to do in case of an air raid. 

\ll the problems involved in civilian 

fense are set up for investigation in 

s Lilliputian city. RoTariAn HEWITT, 

auxiliary police platoon leader, con- 
eived the idea when he noted the er- 
issions, and the general con- 

sion that characterized the usual type 
defense training. He enlisted the 

d of CHARLES R. FLEISHMAN, a member 

the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, who 
irranged the intricate electrical circuits 
ind control board which create “typical 
efense problems” in the model city. 

Students in this postgraduate course 

1 defense are represented on the board 
1y metal disks painted with their vari- 
When the “work- 
ers” are at their posts and the lesson 
gins, problems pop up all over the 
Cleverly concealed signs are il- 

iminated which announce specific de- 
ense problems. The student whose 
disk is nearest the incident must ex- 
plain quickly and concisely the course 
if action he would follow. 

Used first in the Studio City Defense 
civilian-defense leaders 
have expressed the hope that similar 
training boards can be made available 
for use throughout the entire area. 

* * * 


rs. on 





ous service insignias. 


place 


Headquat ters, 


Lacking the “spreading chestnut tree’ 
under which Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow’s “village smithy stands,” ROBERT 





Marcu, 1944 


30MB-SIGHT view of civilian defense was what Sanford Hewitt, a member of the Hollywood, 
f., Rotary Club, had in mind when he created this Lilliputian model of a community. | 


C. HosMeEr, Immediate Past President of 
the Rotary Club of Syracuse, New York, 
set up a blacksmith shop in the base- 
ment of his home and there on an anvil 
plies his hobby (see cut). 

“My grandfather was a blacksmith in 
Ilkley in Yorkshire, England,” points out 
ROTARIAN HOSMER, as he shapes a piece 
of white-hot iron “The iron gates of 
the Parish Church of Ilkley were made 
by his hand 
in my blood.” 


[ guess blacksmithing is 


What’s Your Hobby? 


lf you would like to have tt listed below, 
just drop a line about it to THe Groom. The 
only requirement: that you be a Rotarian or 
a member of a Rotarian’s famtly. The only 
request: that you answer letters from other 
hobbyists 

Medals: A. J. Rinck (collects war and com 
memorative medals), Pomona Citrus Pack 
ers, Pomona, Fla., U.S 

Pen Pals: Ann Jones (18-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
others of same age or older), 5201 Lawndale 
Ave., Houston 3, Tex., U.S.A 

Almananes: C. H. Heath (collects old al- 
manacs), Smethport, Pa., U.S.A 

Pen Pats: Virginia Fyke (23-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with people in other countries and place s 
Springfield, Tenn., U.S: 

—THE HopsByHorse GROOM 





ROTARIAN R. C. Hosmer goes at his hobby 
—blacksmithing—with hammer and tongs. 
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Enrich Your Home 
or Office—with 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


So richly beautiful and 
more durable, Nahigian 
quality hand-knotted 
Orientals will add inde- 
scribable charm to any sur- 
roundings. Come here for 
America's largest, most 
diversified selection, 
reasonably priced. Rugs 
sent on approval to 
Rotarians and friends. 


Free Booklet 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Bros, Jn 


Direct Importers for 53 Years 
169 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. R-2 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NOW—You, Too, Can Own A 


“Field Marshal's War Map” 


With Flag Pins Marking Each 
Day’s Shifting Tides of Battle 





Beautiful, full color, down to 
the minute World Map, 43” x 
2812”, is mounted on heavy, lacquered 
map-pin board, ready to hang on wall 
with 112 colored flag markers of warring 
nations As regions are captured and 
retaken, you move the flags in accord- 
ance with each day's headlines Inter- 
esting and attractive combination. 


Price, $2.49, postpaid 


De Luxe Style—framed with 
Pickle Pine moulding——$7.50 


»%5¢ additional West of Mississippi 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 

















80 Lexington Ave., Suite 479, New York (16) 
T0 SADDLE 


FRE HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for thousands of 
horsemen. Describes over 400 popular 
items of English and American ‘‘tack.”’ > 
I ship saddlery on approval Write today. 


WIESENFELD CO. 
Dept. 44-F, 112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Mé@ 
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The Look Out 


—_ vigilance is the price of freedom 


To all the natural hazards of peacetime— 
fog, wind and storm—are added the 
many cunning, evil devices of destruction 
of war. Despite all the modern detecting 
mechanisms employed, man still depends 
on the sense of VISION for telltale in- 
dications of a lurking sub or an enemy 
surface craft. In plate-making, whether in 
Black and White or Color, good vision on 
the part of the craftsman is the difference 
between an ordinary job and a faithful 
reproduction. The observant craftsmen of 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY are es- 
pecially trained to give their best from 
negative to finished proof. Metal and 
chemicals are critical materials. If you have 
need for plate work whether in black and 
white or color get the best results from the 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 


PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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“HE KEEPS saying, ‘Thank you,’ and, ‘Tf 
you please.’ I think he’s been drinking.” 


My Favortte Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Here 
is a favorite from J. Van Chandler, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Kings- 
ville, Texas. He titles it “Riding High.” 


Down here on one of the ranches is 
a little red bug which looks like a small 
red tick. It itches like blazes when it 
buries itself in your skin. If you scratch, 
what a hump it makes! 

Back in the ’20s the ranch was a popu- 
lar place with reporters and other writ- 
ers looking for a story. One of the cow- 
boys didn’t like them “one damned bit.” 
One fellow, from New York, sensed a 
good story on the little red chigger, so 
he asked the cowboy: 

“Is it true that if you scratch when 
one of those little red bugs bites you, 
a bump as big as your thumb will swell 
up?” 

“Well, from that on up!” the cowboy 
replied. “I remember once when that 
gaunt fellow over there taking his chaps 
off was a new hand and didn’t know 
better’n to scratch. One day me and 
him was riding fence when we came on 
a little dogie caught in the brush. He 
swung off and tailed it out. Well, he 
got his britches full of them little red 
bugs, and, when he got back on his 
horse, they began to gnaw. So he just 
stood up in his sturps and scratched. 
Before he got back to camp he was 
sittin’ four inches off his saddle!” 


Words within Words 
Within each of the following words is 
another word. Example: A dog’s name 
in a wise saying. Answer: P-rover-b. 
1. An insect in a flask. 2. A girl’s 
name in frivolous. 3. A part in an in- 





flammable liquid. 4. To permit in ro. 
bust. 5. An obstacle in to assail vig 
orously. 6. Request in a small chest 
7. A racetrack circuit in decayed. 8. 
head covering in a prankish adventuré 
9. A float in implanting. 10. A smal 
compartment in a mixture of various 
things. 


Mixed Numbers 

I am composed of 39 letters and form 
a line from Emerson. My 31-7-30-4-3 j 
a river in Africa. My 28-23-2-20 is a 
great quantity. My 29-6-39 is what the 
cat did with the mouse. My 1-15 is a 
form of the verb “be.” My 9-22-33-10 
35-19-32-8-36 is efficient. My 27-17-13-34- 
18 is a conclusion. My 38-12-11-26-5 is a 
beverage. My 25-21-24 is the name of a 
general who participated in the United 
States Civil War. My 16-14-37 is yonder. 

See page 63 for answers to the two 
puzzles above. 


Grandmother’s Day 
Grandmother, on a Winter’s day, 
Milked the cows and fed them hay, 
Slopped the hogs, saddled the mule, 
And got the children off to school; 
Did a washing, mopped the floors, 
Washed the windows, and did the 

chores; 
Cooked a dish of home-dried fruit, 
Pressed her husband’s Sunday suit, 
Swept the parlor, made the bed, 
Baked a dozen loaves of bread; 
Split some firewood, and lugged it in, 
Enough to fill the kitchen bin; 
Cleaned the lamps and put in oil, 
Stewed some apples she thought would 
spoil, 
Cooked a supper that was delicious, 
And afterward washed up all the dishes ; 
Fed the cat and sprinkled the clothes, 
Mended a basketful of hose; 
Then opened the organ and began to 
play, 
When You Come to the End of a Per- 
fect Day. 
—RoTARIAN G. S. CHILDS 


Lakes Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


‘Realey on the Boll’ 

Native houseboys are supplied to 
many American officers and specialists 
in the Near East and adjacent regions. 
The smattering of English possessed by 
these lads is being enriched by the 
slang and the “kidding” they hear, as is 
amusingly evidenced by the following 
letter from one of them. “Mrs. Ray” is 
employed on the staff of THE Rotarian. 
Dear Mrs. Ray: 

every time ray he tell me to wright to 
you a letter so new I am goign wright to 


you. 
ray he shpw me all the Pictures you send 
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him and when I see him and he tell 
erey nice ha? and I says O’yes it is 
nice ray 
have a Wife Better from you in the 
Lines 
the Picture he send to 
lid you think dhe is a nice 
1 Like it 
have a nice Haspint and he is nice 
I never see one like him in all my Life 
I ean tell you he is best man in the 
tooa and I like too Much 
1 know that Ray he Like Coffee with 
1 Sugerand every day he tell me to get 
ome Coffee but I not Brink to him Be- 


ou dhe is my 
Picture 


e ¢ 


I can get any so this Morning I brink 
Coffee withut Suger so he says hay 
is this? I says Coffee with out A Suger 
he says O’boy verey nice Jake you 
on the Boll this Morning and I says 
this gnaph for you Ray? he says will it 
not anaph but any way it is goodJake 
) ks 
Best Weshes 

Jacob J. Antwan 

j Fair 
Rastus (throwing down four aces): 


lar, guess I wins dis old pot, all right.” 
Sambo (angrily): “You play dis game 
nest, niggah; play it honest! I knows 


at cards I dealt you!”—Lava Flow, 
LO, HAWAIIL 

jon’t Shoot Until...’ 

Jones: ‘The report says the man 


is shot at close range.” 
“Then there must have been 
ks on him.” 

‘Yes. That’s why 
The Ro-Ta-Tor, Cisco, 


James: 
wder mal 
she shot 
TEXAS. 


Jones 


Vodern Recipe 

The average person forms an opinion 
to a small measure of infor- 
tion a dash of imagination and a larye 
antity of prejudice, shaking well with 
otion 7 he Ro-Ta-Tor, Cisco, TEXAS. 


ad no 
adding 


Dawn at Last 


Young hubby: “It must be time to 
up.” 

Young wife: “Why, dear?” 

‘The baby has just fallen 


Letter, SUMMERVILLE- 


Husband: 
eep.”—Bi 


RION, GEORGIA, 


City 


Good-by If It’s Borrowed! 
‘Out in Australia, where I live,” said 
lecturer, “neighbors are 
as 20 miles apart 
It must be lonely,” 


sometimes 


remarked a 


continued 
when one 


“It has its compensations,” 
he lecturer. “For instance, 


it practically be 
—Christian 


buys a lawn mower, 
comes one’s own 
Monitor 


property 
Science 


Legal Ups and Downs 

In the United there are 1,030 
“career” taken up 
law. There are also several million othe 
women who lay it down.—Bi-City Let 
ter, SUMMERVILLE-TRION, GEORGIA. 


States 


women who have 





That's all—just one line is needed to 
complete the bobtailed limerick which 
appears below. Think of one—or more— 
and send it—or them—to The Fixer, in 
care of “The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. For the 
best line submitted, $2 will be paid. En. 
tries must be in by May |.—Gears Eds. 











Dues Blues 
There was a fine fellow named Ream, 
He had what it takes, it would seam, 
But on time with his dues? 
Say, there’s where we'd lose! 


Rather than call in 


your ne »ighbors 
for suggestions for rhyme words, con- 
sider—along with your own—beam, 
cream, deem, gleam, scheme, scream, 
steam, team. 


Mack’s Lack 


In no comfortable position in the es 
timation of his friends is a fellow like 


Mack (qualities detailed in December 
ROTARIAN by way of an unfinished lim- 
erick). But the winner of the contest 


to complete the verse—Rotarian W. W. 
Taylor, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas—sug- 
particularly pointed spot for 
This is the way he puts it: 
For slogans we'll hand it to Mack, 
He learns them right off, but alack! 
He stops then and there, 
In work he'll not shere, 
He ought to go sit on a tack. 


gests a 


him. 


inswers to Puzzles on Page 62 


WoRDS WITHIN Worps: 1. C ent-con, 2. 
I-nan-e. 3. Pet-role-um. 4. Ath-let-ic Bom- 
bar-d. 6. C-ask-et. 7. Di-lap-idated. 8. ‘Es- -cap- 


ade. 9. G-raft-ing. 10. Mis-cell-any. 
Mrixep NumBers: “A creative economy is 
the fuel of magnificence.” 





























“WHICH would you rather have, Ma? 


Marcu, 1944 


Transportation or meat on the table?” 


PERMA: POKER 














54 INCH 
DIAMETER 


CLUB-SIZE 






EXTRA LARGE ALL-GAME 
SURFACE CARD 


TABLE 


The perfect all-game 
table for club ort . 
use. Extra large playing area 
ts of elbow room, Center 
pedest sd ovevideoErn support, 
eliminates bothersome tn 


. 
NONGLARE 
GREEN FELT TOP 





. 
8 INDIVIDUAL 
CHIP 
COMPARTMENTS Lk 


= 
8 HOLDERS FOR 
GLASSES AND 






ASH TRAYS wa orner lee Substantially 
© iade. Rich Mahogany finish, 
DISASSEMBLE alcoho pro fed. Custom-made 
FOR COMPACT 10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 















if not pleased. Order today 


HOME:>GAME CO., DEPT, 4-13 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
| EVERYTHING For FUN At HOME 


Headquarters tor game room equip 








ment accessories for the hom 

Unusual games, novelties, barbecue 

supplies, etc. Write for**Successful 
a 











| BULLETIN BOARD 


| A useful addition to any club 
room for weekly or special no- 
Board measures 
- 2° of special material for 
a thumb tack use; demountable 
easel in compact carton. ..$6.50 
Rotary Embiem added at no extra cost. 


“OLD GLORY” Mfg. Co. 
603 S. Wells St., Chicago 7 


tices, etc., etc. 
2/2'x3% 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, All. 






























That’s the UNIVERSES VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY KEFUND- 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 

erences and Guarantee. 
THE panty GUILD 

40 North Michigan Ave. 
epeec ties 


SPEECHES «. -.. 
c Ontidential 


“Speeches For Every Uocasion ‘ 2 Na de $1.50 Public Speak- 
ing Manual, $1.50. Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, $1.50. List of prepared talks sent free 
JOKE “New Jokes aod Humorous Talks” mailed monthly 

87 a year. Speaker's Joke Book 
'e Humor Gwide, $1.50. Btag Nicht Stories 


Chieage 
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Four particular to encourage and foster 


ness of all useful occupations, 

















The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 


ice os a basis of worthy enterprise, 

we (1) The development of acquaintance os an 

Ob ects opportunity for service. 
4] (2) High ethical standards in business and 


OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarion of his occu- service. 


pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
in (3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business 
and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 














Last Page L omment 


A PISTOL AT THE HEAD 
of private enterprise does not, 
editorializes The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, create the ideal atmos- 
phere for the successful operation 
of business. Our contemporary 
presses the reasonable point that 
the prospect of some profit is es- 
sential to expansion, for profit 
provides the capital needed in 
risking new ventures. Nor is a 
service done the _ private-enter- 
prise economy by those who hold 
that should its efforts to make 
postwar jobs not provide “full 
employment,” it will have failed 
and off should come its head. 


THOSE WHO REMEMBER 
the midway period of World War 
I can recall nothing comparable 
to the view now prevailing among 
businessmen, both large and 
small, that the time to prepare for 
the postwar period is before the 
conflict ends. The story of Vin- 
cennes (see page 19) is a case 
study of what is going on in thou- 
sands of communities. Even quiet 
homefolk are being led by busi- 
nessmen to think in terms of de- 
ferred demands which call for 
supplies which, as they can be 
provided in postwar days, will 
mean jobs for discharged or dislo- 
cated men and women. 


THE ACCENT IS ON ACTION. 
Certainly, the Work Pile is no 
panacea for all ills of society, 
either wartime or peacetime. 
Many factors create them and no 
one remedy will cure them all. 
But no one can foretell how far 
the Work Pile will go in striking 
at the cause of postwar woes if 
every community builds one. 


HERE IS OPPORTUNITY 
for the private-enterprise system, 
and it is an opportunity that 
should not be discounted by the 
probability that private enter- 
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prise may not be able to carry the 
whole load. Paul B. McKee, the 
able Chairman of the Committee 
on Participation of Rotarians in 
the Postwar World, summed it all 
up neatly when, in THE Rorarian 
for September, 1943, he declared: 

An immense stockpile of jobs, ready 
and waiting, is going to be the best 
answer we can possibly give to those 





MOTTO FOR CLUB 


I'm only one. But | am 
one. | can't do everything. 
But | can do something. 
And by the grace of God 
—whatever I can do, | will 


do. 


— Adopted as motto-for-the 
year by the Rotary Civb 
of Detroit, Michigan, at 
the suggestion of Presi- 
dent J. King Harness. 











who say the sun has set on individual 
enterprise and effort. Only a few die- 
hards still pine for the laissez faire 
or every-man-for-himself and dog-eat- 
dog day. Civilization has become so 
complex and interrelated that there is 
need for the joint expression of a 
people through their Government in 
the form of some public works as well 
as postal services and police protec- 
tion. But an inch is not a mile. The 
genius that invented the automobile 
and the airplane, radar and 120-octane 
gasoline, is not dead. 

It lives in you and me and every 
other businessman. Let’s pool it. 
Let’s heap up a Work Pile so high that 
we surprise ourselves. 

And the boys out there! 


MAYBE WE JUMPED 
the gun in stressing Latin Amer- 
ica in this issue, when Pan Ameri- 
can Day doesn’t come until April 
14. But in the importance of the 
theme of Latin America to a 
world at war lies our justification. 
Dr. Padilla and Mr. Tomlinson 
deal with intangibles and tangi- 
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bles of the Good Neighbor pro- 
gram, but don’t overlook the pic- 
ture-told story, starting on page 
42, of a glorious project quietly 
backed for years by Rotarians of 
Mexico City. Tourists don’t see 
it, of course, and few would skip 
the Floating Gardens to look it 
up even if they knew about it. 
Schoolrooms are not glamorous. 
But that makes no difference to 
the Mexico City Rotarians. They 
have a job to do and they are doing 
it—indubitably well! 


WHICH REMINDS US 
of a thought we recently heard 
and liked: “There is one commod- 
ity which, in war or in peace, is 
never expendable: our children.” 
Boys and Girls Week, you know, 
is coming up soon—April 30 to 
May 6. Your Rotary Club can lay 
a sound groundwork for your local 
observance by learning now just 
what is happening to the young- 
sters and youth of your town. It 
may be that conditions will pre- 
scribe some such an activity as 
is described on page 17. Read, 
too, the story about teen-age re- 
jectees on page 23 and the sym- 
posium in which seven young peo- 
ple write on The World We Want! 
on page 34. It’s an old theory 
that we Rotarians have a unique 
opportunity to help young folks 
because we are, first, Fathers of 
Youth; second, Friends of Youth; 
and, third, Employers of Youth. 
But what was once an opportu- 
nity has now become a wartime 
obligation. Are we meeting it? 
Our children, let’s remember, are 
not expendable. 


OUR STORY 
for the month may or may not be 


related to any of the foregoing. 
You be the judge. We borrow the 
tale from Thomas Carlyle, who 
tells it in Past and Present. A 
poor old Irish woman, it seems, 
became so deeply impoverished 
that she was forced to appeal for 
help. But no one would give it 
to her. Thus ignored, she sank 
into the gutter, contracted typhus 
fever, and infected 17 others with 
it, all of whom died. The old 
woman, Carlyle points out, had to 
kill 17 of her brethren to prove 
her sisterhood to the human race. 


= Speen tenia. 

















Santa Fe is building for the time when “‘it’s all 
over” in Europe, so we can do our part in help- 
ing our military forces throw a bigger load at 
the enemy in the Pacific. 

Santa Fe yards at many important points in 
California have been enlarged to handle many 
more trains, and sidings are being lengthened 
to handle more cars. 

Centralized Traffic Control systems are being 
installed at congested points to speed up vital 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving California and the Southwest 
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shipments and conserve important manpower. 

Water towers in the desert have been doubled 
in capacity to refresh twice as many thirsty 
locomotives. 

Modern cafeterias and dormitories have been 
built to feed and house Santa Fe’s ever-growing 
army of workmen. 

Literally as well as figuratively—when the time 
comes—The Santa Fe Trail will be the first lap 
on the Route to Tokyo! 
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” From #10, 000 in 1925 


$6,157,142 


in 1943 


assisting 8,093 companies 
with their business problems 


















$6,157,142 ai 


102% INCREASE 
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$3,040,221 | 1008 1342 


87% INCREASE 


$1,632,141 


1,266,372 
1,972,377 
1,369,344 
1,173,700 
987,377 
681,869 
292,302 
155,955 
259,503 
644,946 
717,480 
608,763 
240,384 
95,157 
20,369 
10,429 


$21,325,831 8,093 19 YEARS 





the World's Finese Engineering 


The high quality 
of May Engineering is 


directly responsible for 








this tremendous increase 
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